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Spat shuttles envoys: 


Hugh Wilson, U.S.; Hans 
Dieckhoff (below), Reich 
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Dispenser of billions: 


Hopkins risks $2 bet 








A Circulation that 
Parallels Chicago's Buying Power 


HICH families buy the most? Where do they live? 
How may they be reached with greatest effective- 


The areas in which greatest purchasing power is « 
cised are defined by The Chicago Daily News Ma 
Survey: The BETTER-RESIDENTIAL AREAS, thos 
which rentals average $34 or more per month. — 

And The Chicago Daily News, with greater H 
Coverage and reaching more Able-to-Buy families : 


ness and economy? In Chicago, these questions have 
been answered. And the answers are of vital impor- 
tance to every advertiser and his agent. 

The Consumer Purchase Survey, conducted by the 
United States Departments of Labor and Agriculture, 
and projected by the Curtis Publishing Company, has 


any other daily newspaper in Chicago, is the med 
serving advertisers economically and effectively. 
determined more conclusively than ever before which deed, this newspaper has carried more Total Dis) 
families do the most buying —both individually and in and more Retail Advertising than any other Chic 
the aggregate: The UPPER-INCOME FAMILIES, those 


with incomes of MORE than $1,446 per year. 


newspaper— morning, evening or Sunday —as far / 


=, 


as records go.* f 





HOW THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS HOME COVERAGE CIRCULATION PARALLELS BUYING POWER 
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Records show that Se 
ae 
. 


of The Chicago Daily News Home Coverage 
circulation in Chicago is concentrated in the 
Better-Residential Areas, exactly paralleling the 
ratio of purchasing power in these areas. 


The Consumer Purchase Survey found that these 
Upper-Income Families make 


70% 


of Chicago's total consumer expenditures. 


The Consumer Purchase Survey, conducted by the Unit- 
ed States Departments of Labor and Agriculture and 
projected by the Curtis Publishing Company, found 
that 50% of Chicago's total number of families have 
incomes of MORE than $1,446 per year. These fami- 
lies are defined as the UPPER-INCOME FAMILIES. 


50% 


OF THE FAMILIES 


The Chicago Daily News Market Survey found that 49% of 
Chicago's total number of families live in areas where 
rent averages $34 or more per month. These areas are 


defined as the BETTER-RESIDENTIAL AREAS 


Half 








The Chicago Daily News Market Survey credits 
the Better-Residential Areas with 


70% 


of Chicago’s purchasing power. 














The Consumer Purchase Survey found that 50% of The Consumer Purchase Survey found that these 


CHICAGO'S 


lew 
Se 


Chicago's total number of families have incomes of 
LESS than $1,446 per year. These families are de- 
fined as the LOWER-INCOME FAMILIES. 


50% 


OF THE FAMILIES 
The Chicago Daily News Market Survey found that 


Lower-Income Families make only 


30% 


of Chicago's total consumer expenditures. 





The Chicago Daily News Market Survey credits the 
Poorer-Residential Areas with only 


Records show that 


30% 


of The Chicago Daily News Home Coverag: 
circulation in Chicago is concentrated in tt 
Poorer-Residential Areas, exactly parallelin 





lf 51% of Chicago's total number of families live in the ratio of purchasing power in these areas 
areas where rent averages LESS than $34 per month. 


These areas are defined as the POORER-RESIDEN- 
TIAL AREAS. 


30% 


of Chicago’s purchasing power. 























This newspaper’s circulation is perfectly geared to the that penetrates every section of the city and suburb. i | 


job of reaching the families who buy most of your the same ratio as purchasing power. Your adverti 
goods and services in Chicago—for it is a circulation campaign’s success requires this newspaper. 


* Sources: Advertising Record Co., Media Recora 
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The News Traveled Fast 


BIGGER 


VALUE 


William maulaas 





{Plymouths Got It! 
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THE NEW 1939 1. Greater Size—114-in. Wheelbase 5. New Amola Steel Coil Springs 
PLYMOUTH IS THE 2. New High-Torque Engine Perform- 6. New “Safety Signal” Speedometer 
TALK OF THE U.S.A. ance with New Economy 7. New Streamlined Safety Headlamps 
—HERE’S WHY 3. Perfected Remote Control Gear Shift- 8. Time-proven Hydraulic Brakes 
IT’S CALLED THE ing—marvelous new ease 9. Floating Power Engine Mountings 

CAR OF THE YEAR: 4. New Auto-Mesh Transmission 10. Rust-proofed All-Steel Body 


rit, : 







“SO BEAUTIFUL YOU WON’T BELIEVE 
IT’S A LOW-PRICED CAR!” 
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1939 PLYMOUTH ‘‘ROADKING”’ Two-Door Touring Sedan with thrilling new High-Torque engine performance and new economy! 


EASY TO BUY 


CONVENIENT TERMS 


**Detroit delivered prices’’ in- 
clude front and rear bumpers, 
bumper guards, spare wheel, tire 
and tube, foot control for head- 
light beam with indicator on in- 
strument panel,ash-tray infront 
and rear, sun visor, safety glass 
and big trunk space (19.6 cu. ft.). 
Plymouth ‘‘Roadking”’ models 


LYMOUTH’S new ride—new 
luxury and safety —are the 
talk of the automobile world! 


And Plymouth is remarkably 
easy to own...your present car 
will probably represent a large 
proportion of Plymouth’s low de- 
livered price...balance in low 





STANDARD EQUIPMENT on NEW AMOLA STEEL Coil 


monthly instalments. PLYMOUTH “De Luxe”’ at no extra cost— Springs give Plymouth its *tart at $645; “De Luxe” models 
Division OF CHRYSLER Corpo- Perfected Remote Control wonderful, new smooth ride. —— po cama hon ne nares 
FEN RS . re Shifting with Auto-Mesh Amola Steel is the new mar- ederai taxes. fransportation 
RATION, Detroit, Michigan. Transmission. Much easier. vel of metallurgy. and state, local taxes, if any, not 
included. See your Plymouth 


TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES’ AMATEUR HOUR, C. B. S. NETWORK, THURSDAYS, 9-10 P.M.,E.S.T. _‘Jealer for local delivered prices. 


PLYMOUTH BUILDS 
GREAT CARS brew *cecoxe 
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LETTERS 


A Tribute From Japan 

May I offer my sincere congratulations 
upon the splendid job you are making of 
NEWSWEEK? 





S. OHYE 
Tokyo 





Church and State 


Again the “Church-School Problem” as 
given in your issue of Nov. 7 confronts 
this nation .. . 

Personally I have noticed that denomi- 
nations like the Seventh-day Adventists, 
that pay the most in tithes and offerings 
per member, upholding schools, academies, 
and colleges, sanitariums, hospitals, and 
treatment rooms, in nearly every eountry 
on this globe, also firmly believe in paying 
for their children’s education in their de- 
nominational schools, aside from paying 
taxes for others who go to public schools. 

State-aided schools should be free from 
every religious doctrine and also evolu- 
tionary theories so that the Protestant, 
Jew, Catholic, or Mohammedan can send 
their children there without having their 
religious convictions disturbed. Then only 
will our state forever be kept separate 
from the church, and both will prosper. 

ALBERT F. PRIEGER, D.D. 
President 
American Religious Liberty Assn. 
Washington, D.C. 





Fowl Play 


The cat lovers who have lately cluttered 
your Letters column with defenses of their 
four-legged mousetraps might better shed 
a tear for the poor muzzled rooster on page 
42 of your Nov. 21 issue. I am surprised 
at your publication of the picture, since 
the bird is obviously, from the expression 
on his face, extremely uncomfortable. Why 
not give our feathered friends a break? 
I, for one, have had my fill of reading 
about slinking, predatory cats. 

MRS. B. L. HANSON 

St. Louis, Mo. 





Mr. Saroyan Replies 

Burton Rascoe’s essay about my writ- 
ing, Michael Arlen’s writing, and Ernest 
Hemingway’s writing (Newsweek, Nov. 
14) puts me in an awkward position. 

On the one hand, I am grateful that 
Mr. Rascoe regards my writing with a 
kindly heart. On the other hand, I regret 
that, in doing so, he has brought up Mr. 
Hemingway’s essay about my first book, 
published four years ago in Esquire, be- 
cause, for my part, there was no harm in 
that essay, and in fact, wittingly or un- 
wittingly, the essay brought my work to 
the attention of many new readers. 

In several of the stories in my first book 


I made a few remarks about Mr. Heming- 
way’s writing, which I insist he had a 
right to answer, as he pleased. Mr. Hem- 
ingway is one of the best writers in the 
world and we know it. There’s no point 
in being sore about that. On the contrary, 
writers and critics alike should be grateful. 

My admiration for Mr. Hemingway’s 
writing has increased during the past four 
years, because there has been no alterna- 
tive. He is simply writing great prose. I 
personally wish that I had written “The 
Snows of Kilimanjaro,” for instance; but 
I am pleased that somebody wrote it, be- 
cause it is a great American story, and 
because it got written, and wasn’t lost in 
drinking or talking or bad writing or in 
any of the other ways in which some of 
our greatest stories are lost. 

For the record, I must also explain 
about my story “The Filipino and the 
Drunkard.” I was amazed to learn, several 
years ago when I reached New York, that 
this little story was being regarded by the 
critics as my reply to Mr. Hemingway’s 
essay. It is no such thing. It is simply a 
story, written down as it was told to me 
by my brother, who had witnessed the 
episode. It is written with sympathy for 
the Filipino of course, but that is the only 
way any writer could have written it. The 
Filipino happened to be the better of the 
two men. 

What’s right is right, no matter who’s 
involved. 

I don’t know what to say about the 
statement in Mr. Rascoe’s essay to the 
effect that Californians say Armenians 
as a rule are bad, but that the Armenians 
of the Fresno district of California are 
the worst kind. Some of my countrymen, 
I am afraid, are not going to pay any at- 
tention to anything but the letter of that 
statement, and aren’t going to like it at 
all. The spirit of it is probably all right, 
but they aren’t going to get the spirit of it. 
The Armenians of California are for the 
most part hard-working peasants and their 
descendants; vineyardists. I do not hesi- 
tate to say that I am fonder of them than 
I am of any other people in the world. 
They’re my people. They sometimes don’t 
understand the spirit of my own writing, 
but I am fond of them nevertheless. I 
know them to be a good people. 

WILLIAM SAROYAN 

San Francisco, Calif. 





Those Child Brides 


In your Nov. 14 issue of Newsweek 


you have an article entitled “Baby Brides.” 


I’ve got nothing against the article, but 
I'd like to say that, in my opinion, the 
school authorities of Maryland are mak- 
ing a sad mess of their jobs when they 
allow these “child brides” to neglect at- 
tending school . . . 
AILEEN MACDONALD 
(age 13) 


Halifax, N.S. 


SIDESHOW 


Our Gang— 


Newport News, Va.: School child 
here must stop addressing each othe; 
“Skinny” or “Frizzle Ears.” Idella Be, 
supervisor of elementary instruction, ¢ 
nicknames the “language of gangland” 





Carrying the Mail— 


Evanston, IIl.: This town’s postm 
last week got not only a new post offy 
but eight taxicabs which will ride the 
to and from their far-flung routes on ty 
round trips daily. 


Washing Whiskers— 


Stockholm: Bearded travelers entg 
ing Sweden must wash their faces 
disinfectant—a requirement to check { 
spread of hoof-and-mouth disease. 


Eerie— 
Long Beach, Calif.: Following , 


automobile crash, Laura McLellan was 14 
moved to a hospital, minus an ear. Hig 
way Patrolmen returned to the scene ay 
found it. Dr. John Cottrell sewed on t 
missing auricle and pronounced the oper 
tion a success. 


Snooty— 


Omaha, Neb.: A bandit walked into 
loan company and ordered John T. Zi 
merman to turn over all available cas 
Zimmerman produced $100. “If that’s : 
you've got, I can’t mess with it,” sneere 
the bandit. He walked out without taki 
a penny. 


Speed Demon— 
London: Capt. George E. T. Eysto 


who on Utah’s salt flats last Septembe 
set the world auto mark at 357.5 mild 
per hour, was arrested and fined $5 la 
week for dashing along a road borderin 
the Thames River at 37. 


Identification— 


Salem, Ore.: At Chemawa India 
School, athletes are known by approprial 
names. The star track sprinter is Chid 
Afraid-Of-His-Tracks; Raymond Plenty 
hoops cages the most basketball goal 
and Melvin Woundedeye is_ strugglit 
bravely to make the boxing team. 










Manna— 


Brescia, Italy: When a truck carryif 
“bonbons” collided with a train and spreal 
its contents over the countryside, tows 
people filled baskets and went home to 
joy the free delicacy. Later in the da 
local doctors were swamped with calls 
The “bonbons” were chocolate-coalet 


laxatives. 
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...1s the Big Boss 
| of Chesapeake and Ohio 
| freight operations. For this 

dependable service is built 


on careful, intelligent han- 





| dling of shipments deliv- 






| ered on time...according to 





regular schedule. 










In principal cities from coast to coast you'll 
find Chesapeake and Ohio freight represen- 


tatives ready to put this “on time” service to 







work in the solving of your shipping problems. 
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The Need for New Capital 


tiger drying up of the flow of new 
capital into private business is 
perhaps the most important single 
reason for the failure of business and 
employment to expand more rapidly 
in recent years. 

Private business obtains its 
permanent new capital in two chief 
ways—by putting part of its own 
earnings back into the business, and 
through newinvestment by the public. 

From 1923 through 1929 
the new capital flowing into Ameri- 
can business from those sources 
amounted to 31.8 billion dollars— 
19.6 billions through earnings re- 
tained, and 12.2 billions from new 
securities issued. 

But from 1930 through 
1936, American business, instead of 





gaining new capital, suffered a shrink- 
age of 26 billions. In that period 
business as a whole paid out in 
wages, operating expenses, taxes, and 
other expenditures 29.5 billions more 
than it took in, and meanwhile ob- 
tained only 3.5 billions of new capi- 
tal through security issues, which 
was less than 1/3 the previous an- 
nual rate. 

Labor should have as much 
interest as businessmen in seeing that 
the free flow of capital into American 
industry is renewed. For labor has a 
bigger stake in the success of industry 
than has any other group. Labor's 
share of the income of manufactur- 
ing companies from 1929 through 
1935 was nearly 8 times as great as 
the share received by stockholders. 


As bankers for commercial and industrial enterprises, it is part of our 
responsibility to contribute something to a better understanding 
of the facts about private business. 


BANK OF NEW YORK 


48 Wall Street— New York 


UPTOWN OFFICE: MADISON AVENUE AT 63RD STREET 


Established 1784 





Personal Trusts Since 1830 
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The Periscope 











What’s Behind Today’s 
‘ews, and What’s to be Expected 


, Tomorrow’ s 





weeping Cabinet Changes? 


As has been reflected in the press, 
‘jshington is seething with rumors of a 
abinet house cleaning. The talk based 
» F.D.R.’s known dissatisfaction with 
is Cabinet, has popped up now partly 
cause of Cummings’ resignation (fore- 
ast here June 13) and partly because a 


goooooscocesocHooscoosooococcoCoCeccoce$ | 


8 rung Roosevelt adviser has told corre- 
9 pudents that there’ll be a thorough 
Q hake-up, presumably involving Farley, 
8 wanson, Perkins, Roper, and Woodring. 
Q n private as well as public, other Roose- 
9 it intimates strongly deny there'll be 
6 weeping changes. The fact seems to be 
8 hat there’ll be a few more changes but 
Q 0 wholesale cleanup for the simple 
8 eason that F.D.R. hates to fire anyone. 
8 

9) miWhat Changes? 

8 The best information on the Cabinet 


Q butlook is this: Swanson, long ill, and 


8 Perkins, none too popular, will hold on 
8 0 their jobs. Roper is a question mark; 
Q .D.R. has long wanted to ditch him but 
QO ’ ° ° ° 

6 asn’t wanted to ask for his resignation. 


Q Because many key New Dealers bitterly 












3 pppose him, Woodring may go, to be suc- 

8 eeded by Assistant Secretary of War 

3 ohnson. Farley will keep his Democratic 

Q hairmanship but will give up his Cabinet 

8 post if he finds a fat-salaried private job 

8 hat won’t damage his political standing. 
) (He would have quit a year ago if the 

8 Pierce-Arrow Motor Corp, which had 

‘ fered him its presidency, hadn’t folded.) 

é) Hopkins is likely to be switched to a 
3 Cabinet job to build him up as a 1940 
3 Presidential possibility. Cummings’ At- 
) torney Generalship will probably go to 
3 Solicitor General Jackson but may con- 
; ceivably go to Governor Murphy of 
5 Michigan. 

2} Clark Boom 

, The Missouri election, in which Sen- 
ator Clark won reelection by a phenome- 
) nal majority, has given new impetus to 
the Clark-for-President drive. As original- 
) ly revealed here, he’s Garner’s choice for 


1940. Also, Emil Hurja, onetime key aide 
to Farley, is now pushing Clark. The Sena- 
lor's drawback is that he doesn’t have 
even the tacit approval of F.D.R., which 
may be necessary, since increasing signs 
point to a compromise Democratic nomi- 















nee in 1940. It’s a good guess that Clark 
will make a major speech early next year 
calling for party harmony—thus striving 
to ingratiate himself with the President 
without alienating his conservative back- 


ing. 


Puerto Rican Troubles 


The Wage-Hour Division is jittery be- 
cause lawyers, acting on behalf of Puerto 
Rican workers, are about to bring suit for 
double back pay covering the period since 
the law took effect Oct. 24. Official wor- 
ries result from the fact that if Puerto 
Rican employers obey the law they'll have 
to raise needleworkers’ wages from 4 cents 
an hour to 25 cents; hence, real hardship 
would be easy to prove and the suit would 
be the worst possible case on which to 
test the new law’s constitutionality. Gov- 
ernment officials and the A.F. of L. and 
C.1.0. have been trying vainly to head 
off the suit. 


TVA’s Fate 


Newspaper men who follow the Supreme 
Court closely say it will uphold the con- 
stitutionality of the TVA power program, 
although it may do so by a bare 4-to-3 
majority (two Justices missing) . As for the 
Congressional investigation, the commit- 
tee’s Democratic majority is expected to 
submit a report exonerating the Authority 
on practically all charges and praising its 
administrative record. The Republican 
minority will file a dissenting report con- 
demning at least some of the TVA’s activi- 
ties. 


Mexican Joker 


In the Mexican note promising Amer- 
icans payment for their expropriated farm 
lands, the press generally overlooked a 
joker which may cost the Americans mil- 
lions of dollars. Whereas Hull’s note had 
demanded consideration of the “just value 
... [and] fair return .. . of which claimant 
was deprived,” Mexico’s note promises 
that the amount of the payment will be 
governed partly by “the last fiscal valu- 
ation prior to the expropriation.” Because 
the “last valuation” in many cases was 
made after expropriation rumors filled the 
air, this formula would establish prices at 
an abnormally depressed level. 


Army Streamlining 


Watch for radical changes in U.S. Army 
infantry units. If current experiments 
work out, these alterations will be put into 
effect: The squad, smallest infantry unit, 
will be enlarged from 8 to 12 men, 11 of 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


them carrying the new semi-automatic 
rifles and the twelfth bearing a machine 
gun. The regiment, now 1,724 men, will be 
expanded to 2,411. Other plans call for 
rapid motorization of all horse-drawn in- 
fantry equipment, inclusion of an anti- 
tank machine-gun platoon in each regi- 
ment, and adoption of new-type mortars. 


Trivia 

Aides of WPA Administrator Hopkins 
are compiling a collection of WPA jokes 
which may be published . . . William E. 
Dodd Jr., defeated New Deal candidate for 
Virginia Representative, has quietly been 
given a key position in WPA’s personnel 
division, where he'll have more to say 
about WPA patronage than does his suc- 
cesful opponent, Rep. Howard Smith .. . 
A National Association of Roosevelt-for- 
1940 Clubs, with headquarters in New 
York, is starting a fund-soliciting drive. 





Near East Oil Tussle 


With no publicity whatever, Britain 
has just concluded a petroleum deal with 
Iraq which heads off prolonged secret ef- 
forts by Germany and Italy to gain con- 
cessions from the little kingdom. The new 
contract is understood to give Britain the 
right to develop new fields and to produce 
a million tons a year. 


Ukraine Next? 


While Hitler unquestionably has his 
eye set on the Ukraine, actual armed 
conflict between the Reich and the Soviet 
isn’t so “inevitable” as is generally as- 
sumed. Informed observers, in making 
long-range forecasts, call attention to two 
factors: first, that strong elements in both 
countries recognize the advantages of eco- 
nomic understanding; second, that the 
Nazi technique is to take what it can get 
without war, which in this case would be 
ruinous to both countries. With the Nazis 
employing all their skill in stirring up dis- 
satisfied minorities, and with the Soviet 
using its customary ruthlessness in putting 
down the autonomist movement, the odds 
favor some sort of eventual compromise 
on the Ukrainian issue. 


Vansittart’s New Role 


There’s a reason why Sir Robert Van- 
sittart has rarely been heard from since 
his “eclipse” in the British Foreign Office. 
The fact is that he’s busy handling one of 
the nation’s most delicate problems—how 
to combat Nazi and Fascist propaganda 
abroad. Making use of his long experience 
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in handling intelligence-service problems, 
Vansittart is keeping himself and the new 
department he heads (the British Council 
for Publicity Abroad) in the background 
while they concentrate on spreading gen- 
eral British publicity in other countries. 
Informed opinion is that he is making 
rapid progress in modernizing British prop- 
aganda methods to compete with the 
Berlin and Rome brands. 


Lima Prospects 


Despite all the talk about the German 
menace to Latin America, don’t expect 
the U.S. to sponsor any important anti- 
Nazi moves at the Lima conference next 
month. In fact, the American delegation 
will sit back and let other countries take 
the initiative in all major matters. The 
League of American Nations plan will get 
nowhere. The only concrete step regard- 
ing defense of the Western Hemisphere will 
be a strengthening of the agreement to 
consult in the event that a foreign power 
threatens this hemisphere’s peace. Pre- 
convention maneuvers have converted Ar- 
gentina to support this project, virtually 
assuring its adoption. Other specific de- 
fense steps will be left for negotiation 
through regular diplomatic channels. 


New Mussolini Spokesman 


Look for Giovanni Ansaldo soon to suc- 
ceed Virginio Gayda, editor of the Gior- 
nale d'Italia, as the unofficial mouthpiece 
for Mussolini. Gayda is tired, wants to be 
given the title of Senator and to have 
more time for personal affairs and for 
book and magazine writing. It is on the 
recommendation of Foreign Minister Ciano 
that the spokesman role will go to An- 
saldo, 43, who is now editor of Ciano’s 
Il Telegrafo at Leghorn and is the most 
quoted of the younger Italian newspaper 
men. 


Foreign Notes 


Best advice from London is that Cham- 
berlain is likely to call a general election 
for early February or thereabouts .. . 
Germany has just completed quiet trans- 
fer of 1,200 ex-Czechoslovak artillery 
pieces from the old Bohemian defense line 
to the so-called Siegfried line in the Rhine- 
land . . . Residents of Bratislava, capital 
of the new Slovak state, have to look at a 
huge illuminated Swastika erected on Ger- 
many’s newly acquired territory just 
across the Danube; what’s more, current 
for the lights comes from Bratislava’s 
power station. 





Business Nearing Peak? 


N ote that a growing number of econo- 
mists who have good forecasting records 
don’t share the extreme business optimism 
which is being widely expressed. They still 


believe, as pointed out here last week, that 
the trend for 1939 will be generally up- 
ward; but the feeling is increasing that the 
first quarter of 1939 will see the trend 
level off for a while—or perhaps show a 
moderate and temporary decline. Behind 
this is the realization that the recovery 
rate has been phenomenally fast in the last 
six months (when the FRB production 
index has gone from 76 to about 100) and 
that business history shows that such un- 
interrupted acceleration is unlikely to 
continue. 


Production vs. Consumption 


A more specific factor behind these con- 
servative expectations is this: Production, 
which was far behind consumption last 
spring, has now caught up, and some in- 
dustries are now producing faster than the 
public is buying and using up goods. The 
automobile and steel industries are attain- 
ing operating levels that will be difficult 
to sustain in January and February. 
Though continued high Federal spending 
will cushion any declining tendencies, gen- 
eral business activity can’t materially ex- 
ceed the present levels unless and until 
there is extraordinarily sharp improvement 
in the heavy industries (public-utility and 
general industrial-plant construction, rail- 
road-equipment buying, highway and 
bridge construction, etc.) . 


New Products 


To the list of methods for producing 
sugar, add the discovery of chemists at the 
University of Wisconsin who have ob- 
tained sugar from waste hemlock and 
beech; it won’t be used for food but will 
be reprocessed to provide industrial alco- 
hol . . . English metallurgists are now per- 
fecting a process for treating silver with 
an invisible film of aluminum or beryllium 
oxides to make it tarnishproof ... The 
American oil industry can now turn out 
a synthetic rubber with three times the du- 
rability of crude rubber; obtained by proc- 
essing butadiene, a waste gas, it will be 
commercialized only in an emergency since 
other synthetic rubbers can be produced 
more cheaply. 


Business Footnotes 


Wall Streeters who grouse about the de- 
tailed nature of stock-exchange regulations 
can’t complain about the new Rule No. 
600: “No member or allied member or 
member firm shall engage in reckless or un- 
businesslike dealings” . . . Note that the 
recent wave of union contracts signed by 
the chain stores was part of the bargain 
whereby the A.F. of L. will fight the new 
anti-chain legislation; such legislation is 
now conceded only an outside chance of 
enactment next year . . . White House 
aides are pushing C. E. Groesbeck, Elec- 
tric Bond & Share Co. chairman, to the 
fore in an effort to have him replace more 


outspoken New Deal critics as unoff, 
spokesman for the utilities . . . Detroit, 
say General Motors’ new wage-stabilizatiy 
move stole the show from a similar pr 
posal long under consideration by anoths 
major auto maker; now the rival cone 
will either pigeonhole its plan or reyig. j 
to make it much more far-reaching the 
it originally was. 





Press Notes 


Witn an eye to his political futyg 
District Attorney Tom Dewey of X 
York has dug down in his own pocket f 
a fat sum to engage Lemoyne Jones, He 
ald Tribune reporter, as a permanent “g, 
retary’ —or publicity man . . . The Unit. 
Press boasts of scoops on Attorney Ger 
eral Cummings’ resignation and 4 
F.D.R.’s denunciation of Nazi pogrom 
... The Cowles family, owners of The De 
Moines Register and Tribune and of T} 
Minneapolis Star, may soon buy anothe 
Minneapolis newspaper . . . Democrat 
Chairman Farley and his friends hay 
been incensed over the columnists’ repo 
that the chairman and his aides failed 
collecting campaign contributions and tha 
White House lieutenants had to get mos 
of the money; they say the latter group’ 
funds were used in the purges, not in th 
general elections. 


Entertainment Lines 


To avoid censorship troubles abroad 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer will substitute Es 
peranto for the smatterings of Italian dia 
logue in “Idiot’s Delight”; it will be th 
first known time the so-called internationa 
language has been heard on the screen .. 
Because there was a boom in receiving-s 
sales just before the Coronation, Canadiat 
radio manufacturers are preparing {0 
greatly increased sales upon the visit ¢ 
the British King and Queen . . . Signs ar 
that the big Silvermine (Conn.) Muse 
Festival won’t be held next summer, mail 
ly because the chief backer has cooled to 
the whole idea. 


Missing Persons 


Thomas W. Milton, outstanding auld 
racer of the early ’20s and twice winner d 
the Indianapolis race, is now a consulting 
engineer in Detroit; spends free hous 
reading, following football, and attending 
local musical affairs . . . Manuel de Falla, 
most famous Spanish composer, has beet 
undergoing a series of grave operations # 
Granada, where he has been near death 
twice in the last three months; friends sa 
the Spanish civil war has broken his spit 
... dim Thorpe, Indian long famous as the 
world’s greatest all-around athlete, now 
50, is touring the Pacific Northwest le- 
turing to high-school students on spor's 
has been a film extra and WPA worker ™ 


recent years. 
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Expected Business Gains 
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ian dia 
be thf™Canada Anger Germans 
nation 
een... Whatever else may happen in 1939, 
ving-slinore American men are likely to be smok- 
anadian ng English pipes, and more English wom- 
ing fortien will be wearing American silk stockings; 
visit nore Canadian cheese will garnish Penn- 
igns ae vivania pie, and more Ontarians will start 
Musiithe day on California prunes. 
ey In Washington last week tariff walls 
ole 


ere lowered for these and thousands of 
ther things the United States sells to and 
ulys from Canada and the United King- 
lom of Great Britain, Northern Ireland, 
md the Crown Colonies. In the historic 
vhite and gold East Room of the White 
House, Secretary Hull, British Ambassa- 
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dor Lindsay, and Canadian Prime Minis- 
ter King sat down at Lincoln’s Cabinet 
table to loosen the fetters of world trade. 
While President Roosevelt beamed ap- 
proval, the three signed concurrent three- 
year pacts, effective Jan. 1 and involving 
mutual concessions on goods which ac- 
counted for $700,000,000 worth of com- 
merce in 1937. 

From the United States farmer’s stand- 
point, the most important concessions ap- 
peared in the Anglo-American accord. 
Already the principal foreign market for 
American agricultural produce, Britain 
abolished duties on wheat, lard, canned 
grapefruit, and fruit juices; reduced duties 
on rice, apples, pears, and canned fruits; 
increased the quota for United States hams 
and bound them on the free list along with 
certain other pork products, corn, and cot- 
ton. 

















International 


indsay of Britain, Mackenzie King of Canada, and Hull of the United States marked down pipes and prunes 


British-American Trade Pacts 


eight Scales for Democracies 


In return, the United States granted 
important concessions on British textiles, 
metals and metal products, electrical ma- 
chinery, floor coverings, leather goods, 
paper products, and various luxury items 
such as phonograph records, pipes, and 
golf clubs. 

The Canadian-American pact eased 
duties on United States fruits and vegeta- 
bles, fish, paper products, certain manu- 
factures of wood, various chemicals, heavy 
iron and steel products, machinery, air- 
craft and engines, and textiles. United 
States automobiles were guaranteed 
against any increase in duties, and Canada 
agreed to remove from all items covered 
by these concessions the emergency 3 per 
cent import tax. 

Among the Canadian imports gaining 
advantages are live cattle, hogs and pork 
products, cheese, eggs, grains other than 
wheat, maple sugar, potatoes, various 
fishery products, certain metals, silver-fox 
furs, and Christmas trees. Three new types 
of woodpulp are added to the free list. The 
impost on Canadian whisky remains un- 
changed. 

On the majority of import items in both 
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treaties, Washington imposed qualifying 
limitations with a view to favoring only 
those British and Canadian manufactures 
which complement more than they dupli- 
cate important American industries. Duty 
reductions on British cotton yarns, for ex- 
ample, were confined to grades finer than 
those which make up the bulk of United 
States manufacture. 

One little publicized feature of the cere- 
monial show of solidarity among the three 
largest English-speaking nations was not 
lost on world capitals. In an exchange of 
notes between Hull and Lindsay, the 
United States and Great Britain agreed to 
facilitate the emergency exchange of raw 
materials required for defense or war. 
Ignoring the possibility of conflict between 
this policy and the United States Neu- 
trality Act, British leaders hailed the “de- 
fense” maneuver as a hopeful sign, and 
Paris newspapers took the same tone. 


Reaction 

The first and loudest complaint from 
United States interests came from New 
England, where Governor Barrows of 
Maine expressed “alarm” and Governor 
Aiken of Vermont felt “sold out.” In Bos- 
ton, Russell T. Fisher, president of the 
National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers, said Washington had “traded 
away employment in textiles.” From the 
same area, however, came a note of un- 
concern. Maxwell Field, secretary of the 
New England Shoe and Leather Associa- 
tion, thought that, although the new pacts 
offered greater concessions than they ex- 
acted in this field, the net effect would be 
negligible. 

Southern yarn spinners regarded the 
agreement with the United Kingdom as 
a blow at their industry. 

Moses Pendleton, president of the 
American Woolen Co., thought that Amer- 
ican styling and services would offset any 
price handicaps in woolens and worsteds. 

Members of the Cotton Thread Insti- 
tute were fearful Japan would take ad- 
vantage of the tariff cuts (to which she 
will be entitled under the most-favored- 
nation clause) to dump in this country; 
and the corduroy and velveteen industries 
also anticipated increased Japanese com- 
petition. 

Reductions for British wool hose caused 
some concern among United States makers, 
but exporters of women’s full-fashioned 
hosiery expected the treaty to prove a 
decided advantage. 

The domestic lumber industry seemed 
divided in its initial reaction. Dr. Wilson 
Compton of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers Association did not doubt that 
“broad national benefits” flowed from the 
pact, but Henry Van Duzer, Portland 
lumberman, said “it would seem our 
friends from Canada have put it over on 
us,” and a spokesman for the shingle in- 
dustry felt the concessions would “shut 
it down.” 


Some disappointment was expressed by 
the automobile industry, but the Automo- 
bile Manufacturers Association endorsed 
the agreement with Britain, largely be- 
cause it was felt the pact would help the 
domestic market by giving the farmer in- 
creased purchasing power. 

On the whole, the agricultural groups 
seemed the most satisfied. An official of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation 


Canadians likewise emphasized the pj 
ical aspects of the new understanding 
without losing sight of the fact that freg 
access to American foodstuffs, particular! 
fresh fruits and vegetables, stood to Joy, 
the Canadian cost of living. 

Germany’s reaction was underlined 
a fresh outburst of anti-American spleq 
Since the Reich prefers bilateral ty, 
pacts, the terms of which do not exte 


Wide Worl 


Sloan, Swope, and Aldrich thought the pacts helpful 


thought the Anglo-American treaty “should 
benefit both nations.” 

Failure of the new agreement with 
Canada to remove the 50-cent duty Penn- 
sylvania anthracite must pay displeased 
the Anthracite Institute. 

Meanwhile, United States, British, and 
Canadian leaders making a_ worldwide 
broadcast the day after the pacts were 
signed were unanimously optimistic. The 
speakers were Paul S. Armstrong, general 
manager of the California Fruit Growers 
Exchange; George H. Davis, president of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce; 
Alfred P. Sloan, chairman of the board 
of General Motors; Gerard Swope, presi- 
dent of the General Electric Co.; Winthrop 
Aldrich, chairman of the board of the 
Chase National Bank; Sir Arthur Salter, 
British economist; James _ Richardson, 
president of the James Richardson Grain 
Co., Winnipeg; and C. L. Burton, presi- 
dent of the Robert Simpson Co., Toronto. 

In England, housewives rejoiced that 
American silk hose were within their uni- 
versal reach at last, while Britons gener- 
ally hailed the agreements, not only be- 
cause of the stimulus they offered to trade, 
but because it was recognized that they 
very materially strengthened the ties be- 
tween the British Empire and the United 
States. Even the average man was certain 
that the significance of timeliness (the 
signing conveniently soon after Munich) 
would not be lost upon the dictators. 


beyond the contracting parties, thus wair 
ing her claim to most-favored-nation treat 
ment from the United States, the bene 
fits of last week’s agreements, like those d 
the eighteen previous Hull pacts, will « 
clude the Nazis. German exports mos 
likely to suffer immediately from th 
English-speaking accord include toys, vege 
table oils, electrical machinery, and th 
porcelain, glassware, and textile industries 
the Nazis acquired in the partition ¢ 
Czechoslovakia. 


Fruition 

Making a trade treaty is no simple mat- 
ter of sitting down with representatives 0 
a foreign power. Since tariff agreements 
are arrived at by the same maneuvers 
horse traders employ, the contracting 
parties must know in advance what thei 
minimum demands and maximum ol 
cessions will be. And since the “horses” t0 
be swapped are owned, not by the signet 
but by the millions of people who have 
special interests in this or that industry, 
they must be consulted. Often these spt 
cial interests are conflicting, sometimes 
mutually exclusive. And even assumilg 
that domestic conflicts can be composed, 
there remains the task of adjusting the ne 
result to the special interest of the other 
country. 

The foundation of the reciprocal pr 
gram on which the United States 
barked in 1933 is Hull’s belief that aly 
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ific duty on any specific item affects 
ot only those industries which produce 
hat item but every American consumer. 

Thus the Secretary reasons that, while a 
ich tariff on automobiles might protect 
smerican automobile manufacturers from 
rect foreign competition, retaliatory 
ities on American foodstuffs, by lower- 

ng the farmer’s income, might leave fewer 
yrmmers to buy cars, thereby causing the 
tomobile makers a possible net loss. 

Hlull’s avowed purpose was to develop a 
ational rather than a lobbyist attitude 

ward the whole question of tariffs, and 

ith this in mind he exerted pressure 
hich resulted in passage of the Recipro- 

| Tariff Act in June 1934, giving the 

resident power to conclude such treaties 
those signed last week. 

Before recommending the first such 
act, Hull mobilized the trade experts of 

he State, Commerce, Agriculture, and 

[reasury Departments and the Tariff 

commission in a Trade Agreements Com- 
mittee consisting of about 60 subcommit- 
es, some dealing with countries, some 
ith commodities, and some with special 
roblems. To them he assigned the task 
of determining what changes in the Haw- 
ey-Smoot Tariff Act of 1930 were calcu- 
ated to benefit the greatest number of 

American citizens. Then he signed pacts 
‘ith Cuba, Belgium, Haiti, Sweden, Brazil, 

osta Rica, Holland, Switzerland, Hon- 
luras, Colombia, Guatemala, France, Nic- 
aragua, Finland, El Salvador, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Ecuador, and Canada (a previous 
agreement superseded by last week’s). 

Vhen United States businessmen com- 
laned they were denied adequate op- 
portunity to air their views, Hull broad- 
ened the scope of preliminary hearings on 
impending pacts. 

The new British and Canadian treaties 
Hull considers the crowning achievements 
of his whole policy. Together representing 
a greater volume of trade than all the 
others combined, they serve as a roof over 
past agreements and a foundation for 
future understandings. Until a few weeks 
ago many observers in Washington and 
London thought there would be no treaty 
at all. Few of even the most optimistic 
believed that it would be as far-reaching 
as it turned out. 

After the Munich conference Washing- 
ton felt it detected a changed attitude on 
the part of the British. Both Prime Min- 
ister Chamberlain and the President inter- 
vened personally to speed negotiations. 
Almost over night, the log jam broke. 


Significance 


Many American businessmen were 
frankly surprised at the scope of the pacts, 
having expected something more in the 
line of a gesture. That trade will be very 
definitely affected is not generally doubted. 
What the effect will be in dollars and cents 
will not be known for many months. 

Manufacturers of aircraft arid engines, 





machinery, typewriters, refrigerators, Die- 
sel engines, and electrical equipment, and 
truck farmers should enjoy some fairly 
immediate benefits in the Canadian mar- 
ket. Fruit growers and canned-goods deal- 
ers are promised a ready market in the 
United Kingdom. 

It is not considered likely that the elimi- 
nation of the 6-cent duty on wheat ex- 
ported to Britain will help American farm- 
ers immediately, owing to an abnormal 
world surplus, and virtually universal gov- 
ernment subsidies. The advantages gained 
for lard and pork products in the British 
pact may be largely offset by similar con- 
cessions granted by the United States to 
Canada. The fear is expressed in some 
quarters that lowering of the duties on 
Canadian hams will invite a flood of pork 
products from Poland (which will share 
the reductions under most-favored-nation 
treatment) . 

On the other side of the picture, pro- 
tests from United States textile interests 
indicate they believe imports from both 
Britain and Canada will soon flood the 
American market. Western lumber inter- 
ests are also alarmed over expected Cana- 
dian competition, although their own 
British market has been broadened. Some 
cattle and dairy interests are expected to 
protest raising of the quotas on live beef 
and veal, and milk, though the former 
specifies certain weights not generally pro- 
duced in the United States, and even the 
old quota on Canadian milk never was 
filled. 


One reason predictions at this distance 





International 


Alice Belle moved the furniture 


are impossible is that trade never is on a 
simple bilateral basis. The United States 
sells cotton to Britain; Britain sells coal 
to Holland; Holland sells textiles to Brazil; 
Brazil sells coffee to the United States; and 
so on. Ideally, all this results in a greater 
flow of goods all around, more money all 
around, particularly for the railroads, ship 
lines, and ports that handle goods. But the 
long-range net profits and losses are meas- 
urable only over a period of: years. The 
best hurried consensus is that we got a 
little the better of Britain, Canada got a 
little the better of us, and consumers of all 
three countries got the lion’s share. 

Perhaps more important than the im- 
mediate effects on Americans’ and British- 
ers’ pocketbooks is the possible effect on 
German, Japanese, and Italian wallets. As 
an integral part of the “war of the fac- 
tories,” which began even before Hitler 
swept eastward, last week’s treaties pave 
the way for others, particularly with the 
British Dominions, calculated in the end 
to shape up as a sort of trade entente of 
the democracies. 

Germany, being excluded from all Amer- 
ican trade blessings, is likely to suffer 
first, and most. If another popular anti- 
Nazi boycott materializes (see page 13), 
Reich trade with the United States may 
drop to the vanishing point in 1939. But 
the new trade treaties alone will hurt Ber- 
lin, for experience has shown that the 
curve of commerce between any two coun- 
tries does not necessarily follow the curve 
of either’s world commerce. Thus, in 1932, 
following the British Empire trade pact, 
United States exports to Britain were less 
than a fifth of total United States exports, 
whereas in 1928 they had accounted for 
nearly a third; and in 1934, when the first 
American anti-Nazi boycott was at its 
height, German imports to the United 
States formed less than 4 per cent of the 
total, against more than 5 per cent in ’28. 

Considered in conjunction with the 
Anglo-American notes pledging access to 
raw materials needed for defense prepara- 
tions, last week’s treaties would appear to 
be even more important politically than 
commercially. 


rrr rrr rrr rrr 


Shy Spirits 


Alice Belle’s Table Tippers 
Balk on Arrival in New York 


Newspaper readers scoffed last week at 
tales of “miracles” performed by Alice 
Belle Kirby, 13-year-old daughter of a 
cotton and corn farmer in Jonesville, La. 
The stories told how 5,000 persons had 
gone to see Alice Belle perform such stunts 
as making tables dance, playing a piano 
without touching it, and staying suspended 
in the air. 

A NEWSWEEK correspondent visited 
Alice Belle and found her an ash-blonde, 
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gray-eyed child with far more than usual 
poise for her age. She took him into a 
darkened room and promptly astonished 
him—although the spirits had previously 
failed another reporter, who had been told 
to return for a second try four months 
hence. As the correspondent reported by 
telegram: “Table she used with me ordi- 
nary one which had no draperies and ap- 
parently nothing attached. I firmly held 
her hands and despite pressure I exerted 
table came up pressed against my chest.” 

Later the furniture repeated its dance, 
and the reporter learned that under Alice 
Belle’s promptings ten other tables had 
destroyed themselves—seven small speci- 
mens and three large dining-room tables. 
Mystified, the Newsweek reporter inter- 
viewed seasoned and normally skeptical 
fellow townsmen of Alice Belle. 

H. W. Wright, for 21 years education 
superintendent of Catahoula County, de- 
clared he had seen Alice Belle make a 
table leave a room, walk down the hall, 
through a screen door, proceed ten paces 
into the yard, and then return. F. H. 
Shiel, Alice Belle’s school principal, testi- 
fied to similarly astonishing performances. 
Charles E. Smith, assistant manager of a 
Jonesville motor company, described the 
child’s levitation powers: “I saw her rise 
slowly into the air about 2 feet with noth- 
ing in the world to hold her.” 

Alice Belle begins each seance with the 
same incantation, her grandmother’s: “If 
there be any spirits present, show me a 
sign by tipping the table.” If the spirit is 
disobedient she calls it a dumb cluck. 

This week the dumb clucks wouldn’t 
work. After Alice Belle and her mother 
flew to New York Monday, the child 
couldn’t move any furniture despite her 
constant pleading: “Come, table, rise.” 
Although they’d accepted transportation 
expenses to appear on a radio program, 
they weren’t sure whether they’d take up 
a challenge by Joseph Dunninger, head 
of the Universal Council for Psychic Re- 
search, who maintains a $10,000 standing 
offer to anyone producing phenomena he 
can’t mechanically duplicate. 


The Seeing Eye 
Training of Dogs for Blind 
to Be Expanded by Fund Drive 


Fifteen years ago at Vevey, Switzer- 
land, Mrs. Harrison Eustis began training 
German shepherd dogs for patrol work in 
the Swiss Army and customs service: 
Long convinced that breeding animals 
only for prize-winning purposes served but 
to develop conformation at the cost of 
more useful qualities, she had previously 
seen her theories confirmed by experi- 
ments with cattle on her New Jersey 
farm. To her Vevey kennels she called 
Elliott Humphrey, geneticist and animal 


trainer, and together they bred and trained 
dogs whose work was so efficient that the 
Swiss Government decorated Mrs. Eustis. 

In 1927, after she had become inter- 
ested in German schools that taught dogs 
to guide soldiers blinded in the World 
War, Mrs. Eustis published a magazine 
article called “The Seeing Eye.” Morris 
Frank, a 20-year-old boy who had lost his 
sight in a basketball game, wrote to her— 
as did many others. But Frank appealed 
not just for a dog of his own; he asked a 
chance to help make such canine guides 
available to others among the nation’s 10,- 
000 blind. At the invitation of Mrs. Eus- 


Soibelman 


tis he went to Vevey and spent long week 
in study with Buddy, a trained animgl 
When Frank returned to this country jg 
the spring of 1928 and stepped off th 
S.S. Tuscania, his and the whole experi 
ment’s future faced a crisis. Switzerlanq 
comparative quiet one thing: the 
hurtling trucks and taxis of New Yo 
were another. But—on the dare of a ske, 
tical ship-news reporter—Frank and Buc h 
safely maneuvered the traffic trap. 
Thus convinced himself, Frank set oy 
to convince others of the value of dog 
for the blind. He traveled through mo 
of the large Eastern cities, deliberate) 
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Mrs. Eustis’ dogs . . . guide the nation’s blind 


At her Seeing Eye farm, trainers teach their pupils to cooperate 
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«king danger spots and lecturing on his 
yeriences. When there remained no doubt 
+ Buddy’s skill and reliability, Frank 
bled Mrs. Eustis. She returned to the 
‘rited States to found the now-famous 
wing Eye.near Morristown, N. J. There, 
gs spend three months in training, and 
ach blind person spends a month learning 
»work with his guide. The charge for dog, 
mining, board and room is $150 which 
ie Seeing Eye insists that the student 
v—not for the income, but for the sake 
developing the student’s own feeling of 
dependence. 

At the annual meeting last week, the 
yard of trustees announced plans to 
oaden the work. Two needs are para- 
mount: a larger staff and more money. 
Because the training is so long and diffi- 
ult, the school plans to add five new in- 
tructors each year. After a four-year ap- 
brenticeship, these will help raise even the 
present rigorous standards of training, 
tep up the annual quota of about 100 
jogs and blind students, and, most impor- 
at, will train dogs for replacement. 
Vithout new dogs to supplant those that 
mow old and die in service, Seeing Eye 
ilumni—virtually all earning independent 
ivings as shopkeepers, newsdealers, law- 
ers, teachers, and even newspaper re- 
porters—would be forced to return for 
support to families, friends, or charity. 
his week Mrs. Eustis sets out on a 
western tour to increase the Seeing Eye’s 
ontributing membership roll, driving to- 
yard an eventual $1,600,000 endowment. 


vil Service WPA? 


Hopkins Sets Nation Thinking 
of the Future Relief Setup 


The depression gave American life a 
ompletely new sociological problem in the 
form of unemployment relief. In the early 
ays, when the emergency seemed tran- 
ient, government and civic leaders devised 
emergency solutions. Apple sellers stood 
shivering on street corners through the 
horrible winter of 1930-31. Local govern- 
ments plastered their streets with posters 
urging even citizens of limited means to 
pitch into such devices as Block-Aid and 
Lend-a-Hand campaigns and drives to have 
householders find handyman work for car- 
penters, plumbers, painters, etc. 

But prosperity still lurked coyly just 
around the corner, and upon the nation 
dawned the disturbing thought that per- 
haps one-tenth of the population might 
remain permanently idle. After President 
Roosevelt took office he and his advisers 
hurriedly contrived the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration and the Civil Works 
Administration. 

At first FERA and CWA were frankly 
makeshift. Almost anyone who needed a 














Wide World 
WPA women sew 


job could get one. Unemployed newspaper 
workers, and many others who had never 
seen a city room, were given work doing 
publicity for welfare agencies and other 
semipublic institutions. Stenographers were 
assigned to municipal small-fry executives 
who had hitherto pecked out their own cor- 
respondence. Out-of-work scholars did re- 
search for luckier colleagues. Others who 
didn’t readily fit into occupational catego- 
ries were given “made” work in parks and 
playgrounds—and jokes about leaf rakers 
who shuttled fallen foliage back and forth 
became as common as the tin-lizzie wheez- 
es of an earlier generation. 

Then arrived the alphabetical cousins: 
PWA with its spending-lending program in 
1933 and WPA two years later. Both 
fanned the continuing controversy whether 
the government ought to continue work 
relief or surrender to the cheaper solution 
of local doles—bare subsistence without 
labor. As WPA swung into action, relief 
activity fell into two main classes: WPA 
jobs up to the budget’s limit, local doles 
for the overflow. Secondary measures pro- 
vided for distributing food surpluses and 
clothing and care for indigent children, the 
aged, and the blind. 

In recent weeks Washington has shown 
signs of a new WPA setup in the offing. 
First, Harry Hopkins announced a plan to 
cut WPA rolls to 2,000,000 by Mar. 1, a 
decrease of more than 1,150,000 from the 
Oct. 15 peak. Next came word that the 
new defense program, involving huge arma- 
ment expenditures, would create large- 
scale reemployment and thereby absorb 
those discharged from WPA. 

Early last week, Mr. Roosevelt con- 
ferred at the White House with Hopkins, 
Henry S. Morgenthau Jr., Secretary of the 
Treasury; Maj. Gen. Malin Craig, Army 
Chief of Staff, and other high government 
and Army officials. Although there was ‘no 
formal statement on the meeting’s aims 
and purposes, every indication pointed to 
the fact that the President had explored 
the possibilities of job-producing projects 
in the defense program. 

Two days later Harry Hopkins, amid 
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International 


... the men dig ditches 


rumors that he would soon leave WPA for 
a Cabinet post, possibly that of Commerce 
Secretary, addressed 1,000 WPA execu- 
tives at the Adelphi Theater, New York 
City. There he envisioned an extended 
program of public jobs, not necessarily 
under WPA, providing work under civil 
service for at least 2,000,000 persons over 
a period of 20 to 30 years—with desire for 
work the eventual employment criterion, 
rather than need of relief. 

Spurning a suggestion by the Commu- 
nity Mobilization for Human Needs that 
relief be turned back to the states, Hop- 
kins declared: 

“IT am personally convinced that, if the 
Federal government ever starts taking 
care of unemployment relief by Federal 
grants-in-aid to the states and the states 
then can do as they please, there won’t 
be enough people working to put in your 
hat.” 

Significance 

The WPA picture roughly sketched in 

New York reflects the long-range social 


goals that Hopkins has espoused for years 
past. He believes in old-age pensions for 
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everybody, - regardless of other income, 
simply as a citizen’s common right; in 
disability and health insurance, covering 
not only cost of medical care but also loss 
of wages during illness; in benefit pay- 
ments for all unemployables and all who 
should not work because of age or family 
duties; and in public jobs for all who de- 
sire them, irrespective of need. All these 
would profoundly broaden the social-se- 
curity obligations of the Federal govern- 
ment—which has never even pretended to 
give jobs to all those able and willing to 
work. 

Following the Hopkins speech, specula- 
tion revolved around two questions: If 
Hopkins leaves WPA, who will replace 
him? And what sort of work can the gov- 
ernment find to keep 2,000,000 public 
workers busy for 30 or even 20 years? 

To the first a plausible reply was that 
the President would turn for a new WPA 
administrator either to an Army engineer 
or a “nonpolitical” Republican—as typified 
by Robert Moses, New York City park 
commissioner, or John D. Biggers, who 
directed the unemployment census last 
year. 

As for the second question the answer 
seemed to be that the Administration 
would spend more money on such public 
work programs as CCC, rearmament, 
elimination of rural and urban slums, and 
rural electrification; and that WPA would 
eventually develop into a semi-permanent, 
residual organization for those who could 
not find work in the other projects or in 
private industry. 





Greaseball Tragedy 
A Private Takes Up a Bomber, 


a Bomber Brings Down a Private 







Day in and day out, Private Ben Fliegel- 
man, an Air Corps mechanic from Brook- 
lyn, greased the fighting planes at Luke 
Field, Honolulu. Fliegelman liked the 
stubby, high-speed pursuit ships. He ad- 
mired the smooth-running attack planes. 
But his heart went out to the huge bomb- 
ers, particularly the new $100,000 Doug- 
las B-18s. 

One night last week, a shiny new 
Douglas bomber roared down a Luke 
Field runway at 70 miles an hour. In a 
few seconds it was in the air. Air Corps 
history was being made, for alone at the 
controls sat Private Ben Fliegelman, and 
Private Fliegelman had never had a flying 
lesson. 

The joy-riding pilot leveled the heavy 
ship off and made a 5-mile circle of the 
field. From Fliegelman’s point of view, 
everything was dandy, but he failed to 
take into consideration the rising terrain. 
The undercarriage struck a power line; 
both motors were torn loose, and the 
new ship crashed into a pineapple patch, 


almost a total wreck. Fliegelman rode 
part of the way back to the field on the 
handlebars of a passing motorcycle. Then 
an Army ambulance picked him up and 
took him to a hospital. He had suffered a 
slight concussion of the brain. 

By the week’s end, the official wrath of 
the Air Corps hadn’t taken definite shape. 
At his court-martial it is expected Fliegel- 
man will plead that it was part of his 
duty to taxi planes from hangars to run- 
ways and that the controls jammed, neces- 
sitating a take-off. If he is found guilty, 
he probably will get a two-year stretch in 
a military prison. 

But what worried officers most was the 
$65,000 damage bill. At least one wartime 
precedent exists for the following course: 
promote Fliegelman to the rank of ser- 
geant, thus raising his pay, then make 
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Marvin McIntyre escaped... 
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the maximum deduction of 40 per cent 
from his pay envelope each month, 4; 
that rate, it would take the soldier 995 
years to pay for his five-minute joy ride. 














Chains and Cherries 


When Congress in June 1936 authorized 
spending $3,000,000 for a memorial jy 
Washington to Thomas Jefferson, it set of 
a fight among professional and amatey 
lovers of beauty. Architects carped tha 
John Russell Pope’s design, which called 
for a domed Pantheon type of structure, 
was “a bride’s cake from the corner ¢op. 

’s.” But when  run-of-the-nijj 









fectioner’s. 
Washingtonians learned that some of the 
$,000 nationally famous Japanese cherry 
trees would have to be uprooted to make 
way for the monument, there was some 
real indignation. 

Last week, as WPA workers prepared 
to remove a group of the trees, a delega- 
tion of fire-breathing clubwomen descended 
on the White House and demanded to se 
President Roosevelt. He was busy, so they 
surrounded Presidential Secretary Marvin 
McIntyre. The next day, 150 of them 
sprang a surprise attack on the workmen, 
Deploying from limousines, they wrested 
picks and shovels from the laborers and ( 










Viet 


chained themselves to a _ tree—which 

turned out to be pine instead of cherry. MJ Desir 
Not until the President himself announced 
that he could not override an act of Con- Mg NaI 
gress and that the objectors would have 

to be removed along with the trees if they Earl; 
stayed put did the chain gangers cast of 9 Berlin, 
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their voluntary fetters. 

One matron delivered a parting shot: 
“This is the worst desecration of the 
beauty of our capital since the burning 
of the White House by the British.” 
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Victim: Ernst vom Rath, Nazi 


Three Lions 


Slayer: Herschel Grynszpan, Jew 


Democracies Uniting to Solve 


the Problem of Fleeing Jews 


Colonial Refuges Studied; 
Desire for Property is Behind 


Nazi Persecutions 


Early last week foreign consulates in 
Berlin, Vienna, Munich and other Ger- 
man cities were overrun by Jewish appli- 
cants for passport visas. The United States 
Consulate at Berlin got 2,800 such re- 
quests in one day. But even that mirage 
of escape was soon blotted out. The Fi- 
nance Bureau stopped giving Jews the 
tax receipts which are necessary to get 
German permits to leave the country. 
Without the exit permits, no foreign con- 
sulate can issue a visa. 

This extra shackle of red tape appar- 
ently was added in order to stop the last 
trickle of Jewish emigration until Nazi 
authorities make up their minds on two 
points: (1) how to collect the $1,000,- 
000,000-mark fine levied on the whole 
Jewish community as blood money for 
the murder of Ernst vom Rath, Third 
Secretary of the German Embassy at 
Paris; and (2) whether, if Jews finally 
are permitted to get away, they should 
first be stripped of all assets or allowed 
to take something with them. 

Hitler attended vom Rath’s funeral 
Nov. 17 at Diisseldorf but did not make 
a speech. Foreign Minister Joachim von 
Ribbentrop delivered a funeral oration, 
however, in which he quoted a phrase 
ued by the Fiihrer in 1936 at the bier of 
another Nazi who had been killed by a 
Jew: “We understand the challenge and 
Wwe accept it.” Von Ribbentrop went on 


to add that “a hostile world petrified in 
antiquated forms believes itself able to 
stay the course of destiny,” but wouldn’t 
be able to stop the Nazi revolution. 

And by the time he spoke, the anti- 
Jewish measures had assumed the un- 
mistakable form of expropriation on the 
Bolshevik order. Economics Minister Wal- 
ter Funk boasted that Jewish property 
worth $800,000,000 was being “Aryan- 
ized” before Jan. 1; Jews were forbidden 
to sell securities or even draw more than 


100 marks a day from bank accounts; and 
every large city had begun driving them 
out of leased apartments. 

Moreover, newspapers were sounding 
an unmistakable warning that Catholic 
Church property might be next on the 
list. This came mainly from Schwarze- 
korps, the Elite Guard paper which ac- 
curately forecast the present anti-Semitic 
measures weeks in advance. The church in 
Germany owns thousands of acres of farm 
and forest land, and the newspaper said 
that “degenerated criminal clericals are 
neither desirous nor capable of managing 
and utilizing the property of the German 
people. Such a church state can no longer 
be permitted to exist in Germany.” 


Reaction 

Since the Munich Pact, the British and 
French Governments have been schooling 
their publics to approve of Hitler. And in 
this case France had an additional em- 
barrassment because vom Rath was killed 
on French soil and Herschel Grynszpan, 
the 17-year-old Polish Jew who shot him, 
was in the country illegally. Yet in both 
democracies public opinion made a strong- 
er outcry than anything heard since the 
days when the Russian Czar and Turkish 
Sultan were the butts of such indignation. 

In Britain, revulsion shook the strong- 
hold of Prime Minister Chamberlain’s pol- 
icy: The Times thundered against Nazi 
persecution; the Earl of Hardwicke, host 
to Mussolini’s son Vittorio and friend of 
both dictators, declared that this showed 
Germany wasn’t fit to have colonies; and 
Lord Mount Temple, one of the country’s 
foremost pro-Germans, resigned as presi- 
dent of the Anglo-German Fellowship. 

Even so, neither country reacted as 
strongly as the United States did. News- 
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Berlin: Storm Troopers in the drive for revenge 
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papers, public officials, civic organizations, 
and religious groups from coast to coast 
united in protest. Herbert Hoover, Alf M. 
Landon, and Harold L. Ickes expressed 
their indignation on a radio program ar- 
ranged by the Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America. Archbishop John J. 
Mitty of San Francisco, Alfred E. Smith, 
and other prominent Catholics led that 
church’s protest. 

Dorothy Thompson started a Journalists 
Defense Fund which hired a famous 
French lawyer to defend Grynszpan. Pick- 
ets paraded before German Consulates 
and steamship piers. Numerous speakers 
expressed dismay at a report that Col. 
Charles A. Lindbergh, recently decorated 
by Hitler, planned to spend the winter in 
Berlin. Mayor Fiorello H. La Guardia of 
New York copied a trick used by Theodore 
Roosevelt when he was Police Commis- 
sioner of the city in 1895 and appointed 
a special “Nazi Guardian Squad” made up 
entirely of Jewish policemen. 

But the most remarkable reaction was 
in Washington. President Roosevelt at his 
press conference Nov. 15 torpedoed the 
German theory that Ambassador Hugh R. 
Wilson had been summoned to Washing- 
ton as a matter of routine. The President 
read slowly from a typewritten statement: 

“The news of the past few days from 
- Germany has deeply shocked public opin- 
ion in the United States. Such news from 
any part of the world would inevitably pro- 
duce a similar profound reaction among the 
American people in every part of the na- 
tion. 

“I myself could scarcely believe that 
such things could occur in a twentieth-cen- 
tury civilization. 

“With a view to gaining a first-hand pic- 
ture of the situation in Germany I asked 
the Secretary of State to order our Am- 
bassador in Berlin to return at once for 
report and consultation.” 

Next day Stephen Early, one of the 
White House secretaries, told reporters 
that the President’s expression of shock 
should be taken to apply to Nazi persecu- 
tion of Catholics “and any others” as 
much as to Jews. 


Retort 


Propaganda Minister Joseph Goebbels’ 
Nazi press censored reports of this indig- 
nation but fired heavy broadsides against 
both Britain and the United States. The 
President was denounced as the “proto- 
type of the anti-German movement” and 
accused of throwing up a smoke screen to 
justify his rearmament program and mask 
a desire to drive German trade out of 
South America. Newspapers reprinted an 
anti-Semitic speech once attributed to Ben- 
jamin Franklin but long since exposed as 
a forgery. 

For three days after the President’s 
statement, there was no sign of an official 
reaction from Berlin. Then a communiqué 
was handed foreign correspondents: 


“The German Ambassador at Washing- 
ton, Dr. Heinrich Dieckhoff, has been re- 
called to Berlin to report. The Ambassa- 
dor will thoroughly inform the Foreign 
Minister regarding the feeling in the 
United States and the peculiar attitude 
toward German internal events as repre- 
sented in various declarations of President 
Roosevelt and other leading persons in the 
United States. 


——. 
which represents 31 nations, asked Hitle 
to receive its director, George Rublee, t, 
discuss a general exodus of Jews, The 
Fiihrer hasn’t answered. 

Last week American Ambassador Joseph 
P. Kennedy had almost daily talks with 
Chamberlain and Malcolm MacDonald 
British Minister of Colonies and Domip. 
ions Secretary. Their hope was that, with 
British and American money as a backing, 
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In another mood: the Fiihrer with Goring’s family 


Wilson by that time was on the At- 
lantic. When Dieckhoff leaves this week, 
the two countries will be reduced to the 
state of “psychological estrangement” 
which is signified by leaving embassies in 
charge of underlings. 


Plans 


Behind last week’s sound and fury, 
some practical steps were taken to turn 
into reality the long-standing hope of out- 
siders that something could be done to 
help German Jews. Two things were done 
immediately: President Roosevelt, while 
conceding that Congress would object to 
tampering with the permanent immigra- 
tion quota, ordered that 12,000 to 15,000 
refugees in this country on six-month vis- 
itors’ visas should be allowed to stay six 
months longer. Premier Hendrik Colijn 
of the Netherlands opened camps for ref- 
ugee children, or adults who could prove 
that their lives were in danger, and prod- 
ded other countries to do the same. 

But long-range plans were more difficult. 
Jewish leaders in the United States and 
Britain concentrated on efforts to make 
more room in Palestine. Hitler himself 
was reported to be bargaining with Presi- 
dent Trujillo of the Dominican Republic, 
who announced a year ago that his dic- 
tatorship would welcome Jewish colonizers. 

The most ambitious, however, was a 
British-American plan for mass emigra- 
tion to parts of the British Empire and 
South America. Three weeks ago the Inter- 
national Refugee Committee in London, 


Jews could be moved en masse to some of 
the empire’s colonial possessions. 
Monday Chamberlain announced to the 
House of Commons that he had sounded 
out the governments of Tanganyika—a 
former German colony—Rhodesia, and 
Kenya. All had agreed to small-scale col- 
onization schemes. But the, best prospect, 
he said, was in British Guiana. There, in 
the highlands between the Essequibo 
River and the Brazilian border, 10,000 
square miles might be opened for colonists. 


Significance 


In United States diplomatic records 
there are half a dozen other cases of action 
in protest against foreign mistreatment of 
minorities. In addition to the Jewish ques- 
tion, however, there are several other rea- 
sons—without counting the ones in Nazi 
newspapers—for strained relations with 
Germany. The most important are propa- 
ganda efforts in this country and South 
America and the friction between the Ger- 
man barter system and Secretary of State 
Hull’s__reciprocal-trade program (see 
page 7). 

The big democracies showed their wil- 
ingness last week to shoulder the burden 
if Hitler will let the Jews emigrate, but 
difficulties stand in the way of quick ac 
tion. Even the British Empire has little 
land suitable for large-scale colonization. 
Moreover, Rublee estimated that a “final 
solution” would require $600,000,000, al- 
though a sizable start might be made with 
a fourth of that sum. 
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furopean Whirl 


The British Court Mussolini 
Until Anti-Reich Fever Ebbs 


A great Venetian glass chandelier shed 
eft light in the Hall of Victory of the 
Chigi Palace in Rome Nov. 16. Count 
Galeazzo Ciano, Italian Foreign Minister, 
and the Earl of Perth, British envoy to 
Rome, entered and without any ceremony 
signed three blue morocco volumes con- 
taining the texts of the Mediterranean 
agreements negotiated last Easter but 
never put into effect. 

Five hours previously Lord Perth had 
presented credentials by which George VI 
recognized Victor Emmanuel III as Emper- 
or of Ethiopia, thereby enabling the Anglo- 
Italian pact to be put into operation. For 
the first time since the sanctions epi- 
sode of 1935, the two powers were back on 
a friendly basis. 

Neville Chamberlain had sacrificed a 
Foreign Secretary to obtain this treaty. 
Last February, when Anthony Eden op- 
posed negotiating it, the Prime Minister 
had forced his resignation—reputedly at 
the Duce’s personal request. In April 
Chamberlain announced that an accord 
would go into effect as soon as Italy with- 
drew a “substantial” number of troops 
fom Spain. Instead, [Italian planes 
launched a series of attacks on British 
merchantmen in Spanish ports. Then at 


Munich, eight weeks ago, Chamberlain 
met Mussolini for the first time—and ten 
days later 10,000 Italians left Spain. With 
this token of the Duce’s “good faith” the 
Prime Minister won the House of Com- 
mon’s consent to put the agreement into 
effect. 

The treaty’s most controversial and im- 
portant provision was Rome’s guarantee to 
respect the Mediterranean status quo— 
interpreted as a promise not to annex any 
Spanish territory. Other clauses settled 
minor British-Italian imperialist quarrels: 
(1) both nations agreed to respect the in- 
tegrity of the Moslem states of Yemen 
and Saudi Arabia, and Britain was granted 
a virtual protectorate over the southern 
coast of Arabia (Hadramaut); (2) Italy 
agreed to end anti-British propaganda, 
particularly in Palestine; (3) Rome guar- 
anteed not to raise a large native army in 
Ethiopia and to respect British interests 
at Lake Tana, Blue Nile head waters; (4) 
Britain reaffirmed its obligation to keep 
the Suez Canal open to all traffic even in 
wartime. 


Colonies 


In Paris, Premier Daladier also was try- 
ing to make peace with the Italian end of 
the Rome-Berlin axis. Following Britain’s 
lead, France completed the recognition of 
Italy’s conquest of Ethiopia when Am- 
bassador André Francois-Poncet presented 
credentials to Victor Emanuel III as King 
of Italy and Emperor of Ethiopia. Under 
the Laval-Mussolini 1935 agreements— 
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Ready for war: British auziliary Territorials on parade 


which the Ethiopian war scotched— 
France would have had to yield to Italy 
only 2,500 of the 34,600 Jibuti-Addis 
Ababa railway shares and prolong the 
special status of the large Italian popula- 
tion in Tunisia ten years. But now the 
Duce wants as his price of friendship the 
entire railway, the Red Sea port of Jibuti, 
and to share in Tunisia’s administration. 

In London, as the next step in con- 
solidating his Munich terms with Hitler, 
Chamberlain had hoped to find colonies 
for Germany. As a first step he summoned 
the Union of South Africa’s bustling De- 
fense Minister, Oswald Pirow, to act as 
go-between. Pirow, of German descent, 
saw the Fiihrer in 1933 and was called 
“Little Hitler” because he liked certain 
aspects of Nazi dictatorship. And he has 
often said the Reich should have colonies 
—although not at South Africa’s expense. 

Coming by way of Portugal, Pirow 
brought Chamberlain a plan for giving 
Germany a rich slice of Equatorial West 
Africa—parts of the British and French 
Cameroons, Portuguese Angola, and the 
Belgian Congo. Last week he went from 
London to Berlin for conferences with 
Hitler and his Ministers. 

But sentiment in Britain and France 
against colonial concessions to Hitler sud- 
denly stiffened because of the Jewish per- 
secution. While Pirow was en route to 
Berlin, the storm broke behind his back 
Colonial Secretary Malcolm MacDonald 
was cheered in Commons when he said 
Britain “is not contemplating the transfer 
of any territories under British adminis- 
tration.” And in Pirow’s own South Africa, 
Minister of Justice Gen. Jan Smuts 
warned: “We are going to defend South 
Africa and its vital interests, including 
South-West Africa, to the uttermost.” 

The French were equally emphatic. 
Daladier declared the government “would 
maintain resolutely the integrity of its 
possessions as they were constituted at 
the end of the World War.” And he re- 
peated the denial that colonies would be 
discussed this week during the three-day 
official visit to Paris by Chamberlain and 
his Foreign Secretary. 


Defense 

Since the Czechoslovak crisis Britain’s 
government has been subject to such 
charges of inefficiency and unpreparedness 
in its war plans as would be sufficient to 
precipitate a major political scandal in 
more volatile countries. Capt. Liddell Hart, 
authoritative London Times military cor- 
respondent, revealed that only 100 anti- 
aircraft guns (of which but 34 reputedly 
were modern) had been available for 
London’s defense. A moderate wind had 
scattered the much-touted balloon barrage. 
Even War Secretary Leslie Hore-Belisha 
admitted a vast confusion in anti-aircraft 
batteries: a dearth of searchlights and 
sights, a lack of ammunition and of well- 
trained officers. And an M.P. pointed out 
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that during the height of the crisis the 
great Woolwich arsenal had continued to 
work on a leisurely six-hour day. 

Last week Winston Churchill tried to 
stir a Commons revolt against these con- 
ditions and vote for a Ministry of Supply 
to coordinate all war preparations. But 
Defense Minister Sir Thomas Inskip 
soothed the House by minimizing the de- 
ficiencies and painting a hopeful picture 
of British warplanes being manufactured 
in Canada and the United States and 
“flying across the Atlantic in never-ending 
streams. Prime Minister Chamberlain’s 
obedient Tory majority voted down the 
Supply Ministry Bill by 326-130. 

During the airing of the country’s un- 
preparedness, Ellen Wilkinson, militant 
Laborite, charged that snobbery was 
hampering the latest defense measure— 
the Women’s Territorial Auxiliary Service, 
an organization trained to aid the army. 
At this Lady Astor acidly inquired if Miss 
Wilkinson had persuaded any Socialist 
women to enter the Auxiliary. “Not while 
it is in the hands of a set like yours,” the 
red-haired Laborite snapped. 

Even Conservative London papers 
backed her up. Lower-class women, they 
charged, were being turned away while 
half of the accepted recruits arrived for 
training in expensive limousines. Of the 
29 county directors, 23 bore titles and 4 
were duchesses. The uniform, priced at 
$100, added another barrier for women of 
lesser means who wanted to enroll. 

What irritated British Socialists only 
amused the Reich’s Propaganda Minister, 
Joseph Goebbels. His newspaper, Der 
Angriff, sneered: “Oh, Holy Patrick! That 
there should be such a thing as the 
Auxiliary Territorial Service in Britain 
which is such a notoriously democratic 
and unmilitary state! That Daisy, Ellen, 
Margaret, and Maud in England should 
place their carefully tended little hands on 
the seams of their naturally military little 
pants leaves us speechless.” 


Politics 

The trend of British popular opinion 
since the Munich agreement has _ been 
reflected in five by-elections for House of 
Commons vacancies. Prime Minister 
Chamberlain’s “appeasement” foreign 
policy was the dominant issue in each. It 
cost his party three defeats. 

The government’s two victories: last 
month at Oxford, where its previous ma- 
jority was cut in half, and last week at 
Walsall, Staffordshire, where Sir George 
Schuster, National Liberal, held the seat 
for Chamberlain. 

The losses: two weeks ago at Dartford, 
South London, where Mrs. Jennie Adam- 
son, Labor, licked a Tory campaigning on 
the slogan “He kept us out of war”; last 
week at Doncaster, Yorkshire, a seat kept 
for the opposition by John Morgan, La- 
borite writer; last week also at Bridg- 
water, Somerset, a government stronghold 


captured by Vernon Bartlett, newspaper 
correspondent and World Review editor 
running as an Independent Progressive. 

France also was showing rapid disil- 
lusionment over the “Munich Peace.” 
Former Premier Pierre-Etienne Flandin, 
who advised against war in the Czech 
crisis and congratulated Hitler on the 
settlement, took a face slap from a law- 
yer, Jacques Renouvin, when he went to 
lay a wreath on the Unknown Soldier’s 
tomb. Renouvin shouted: “You will not 
dishonor the’ tomb!” 

But that country’s political paralysis 
was due chiefly to internal troubles. Pre- 
mier Daladier faced rising opposition to 
the sweeping new decrees issued Nov. 12 
by Finance Minister Paul Reynaud. Dis- 
sension spread from Labor and Leftist 
circles to the ranks of his own Radical 
Socialist party, and six of his seventeen 
Cabinet ministers threatened to resign 
over the suppression of a second batch of 
decrees to increase government super- 
vision of commerce and industry. 

French workers, increasingly suspicious 
of Daladier since he broke up the Popu- 
lar Front, were bitter over the decree 
which has abolished the 40-hour week. 
Several thousand tried to stage a demon- 
stration in the Place d’Italie, one of the 
great working-class squares of Paris. Seven 
gendarmes were injured dispersing them. 
The General Confederation of Labor meet- 
ing at Nantes considered calling a 24-hour 
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Pirow, colonial planner 


strike of 5,000,000 workers but instead de- 
cided on nationwide demonstrations Nov. 
26. 


Rebuff 


London fog seeped into Victoria Station 
last week when King Carol of Rumania 
arrived for his first state visit to Britain 
and shook hands with King George. Royal 
carriages took Carol and his strapping 17- 
year-old son, Prince Michael, to Buck- 
ingham Palace. There they presented 50 
trunkloads of Rumanian gifts to the 
reigning family and then visited Queen 
Mary—who until last year had re- 
fused even to see Carol because of his 


escapades with Magda Lupescu. Thy 
night, in Buckingham Palace’s great hay. 
queting hall, Carol proudly presided oye 
a British state dinner and received th, 
empire’s highest decoration—the Order of 
the Garter. 

But the crowned guest wanted mop 
than honors. Adolf Hitler’s tremendoys 
economic drive down the Danube ha 
threatened to engulf Rumania, and lay 
week Carol almost openly begged fo 
British aid in the form of increased trade 
and a loan. Apparently he failed to get 
this for curiously assorted reasons: his 
personality grated on crusty officials; he 
had tactlessly announced his intention of 
visiting Berlin after London; British inter. 
est in Rumanian oil is dampened by the 
vulnerability of the supply line in case of 
war; Bucharest’s credit is shaky; and 
Neville Chamberlain has publicly ad. 
mitted that all Eastern Europe must jp. 
evitably become Germany’s economic fief, 


Significance 


The Reich’s anti-Semitic violence lent 
the Anglo-French policy of conciliating 
Italy a decided protective coloration. Even 
the growing political opposition in the two 
countries could scarcely object to efforts 
aimed at detaching Mussolini from the 
Rome-Berlin axis at a time when Hitler 
seemed to have thrown off all restraint. 
And in the eyes of conservatives the ap- 
peasement demanded by the Duce was nei- 
ther unreasonable nor exorbitant—al- 
though it probably included a Fascist 
victory in Spain. 

At the same time the anti-Jewish drive 
in Germany undoubtedly has sidetracked 
Neville Chamberlain’s cherished policy of 
Anglo-German rapprochement for the mo- 
ment. But despite surface anger and de- 
nunciations, Britain showed every sign of 
being prepared to resume the appeasement 
policy when public indignation has spent 
itself. First, in evident anticipation of a 
future peace settlement, the government 
still refused to try very hard to put the 
country on a war basis. Second, Pirow’s 
visit to. Berlin, which could have been 
called off easily, took place on schedule, 
and actual colonial negotiations were 
opened. And King Carol’s seemingly fruit- 
less visit showed that Britain is not seek- 
ing allies against the Reich in Central 
Europe. 





Nansen and Nobel 


Between the end of the World War and 
the rise of anti-Semitism in Nazi Germany, 
4,000,000 people were driven from their 
native countries by revolution or political 
pressure. The job of finding new homes 
for this refugee horde was first carried 00 
at the request of the League of Nations 
by Fridtjof Nansen, a Norwegian who al- 
ready was famous as a geographer and 
explorer. 
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From 1921 to his death in 1930 Nansen 
took care of 1,500,000 White Russians, a 
ike number of Greeks and 350,000 Ar- 

enians driven from Turkey, and smaller 
numbers of Chaldean, Assyrian, and other 
refugees. He created the “Nansen certifi- 











North American Committee to Aid 
Spanish Democracy. 

Off Gibraltar, two insurgent patrol 
boats ordered the Erica Reed to halt. But 
Capt. Harry Johnson outdistanced one, 


and the other, a converted passenger ship, 
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In port: Erica Reed, American relief ship for Spain 


cates” which served these wanderers as 
substitutes for passports and were their 
only means of getting from country to 
country. 

After the explorer’s death the Nansen 
International Office for Refugees continued 
the work. But the exodus of Jews from 
Germany created a new problem, for which 
there is a separate League Commission and 
also an international commission formed 
at Evian last July. 

The Nansen office is to be amalgamated 


with the former under a single High Com-.- 


missioner, Dec. 31. Last week, as a fare- 
well honor, the bureau was awarded the 
Nobel Peace Prize for 1938. 

The prize, which includes a cash award 
of about $30,000, has almost always gone 
to an individual. Nansen received it in 
1922, and the newspaper favorite among 
candidates this year had been Prime Min- 
ister Neville Chamberlain. Only three 
other institutions ever won the prize, the 
last being the International Red Cross 
in 1917, 





Relief to Barcelona 


The $,115-ton freighter Erica Reed 
steamed into the Straits of Gibraltar Nov. 
lf. At its bow and stern were painted 
American flags; on its sides large white 
letters read: “American Relief Ship for 
Spain.” The vessel carried a $300,000 car- 
80 of food, clothing, and medical supplies 
dispatched to loyalist territory by the 


dropped behind after trailing the freight- 
er several hours. 

Three days later a hungry populace 
cheered the Erica Reed’s safe arrival at 
Barcelona. (Two days after arrival, the 
Erica Reed had a narrow escape from 
bombing by five German Heinkels which 
flew over the port but were driven off by 
government planes and anti-aircraft guns.) 
The cargo included a gift from 39 Amer- 
ican scientists of 25 pounds of nicotinic 
acid, a newly discovered cure for pellagra 
(Newsweek, Nov. 7 and 14). This 
scourge, caused by malnutrition, is said to 
have affected 40,000 people in Madrid 
alone. 

At a meeting of a national committee 
for civilian aid, which opened in Barcelona 
the day the ship arrived, former Premier 
Diego Martinez Barrio frankly admitted 
how serious is the shortage of food, cloth- 
ing, and medicines in loyalist Spain. He 
said that with 13,000,000 inhabitants—in- 
cluding 3,000,000 refugees—the govern- 
ment has 55 per cent of the total popu- 
lation in but 40 per cent of the area. 

Meanwhile Ernst Toller, German-Jewish 
émigré author, arrived in New York from 
London last week on a campaign to get 
democratic countries to give $50,000,000 
in money or surplus foods for “the starv- 
ing civil population in Spain” on a strict- 
ly “unpolitical” basis. He said he is seek- 
ing relief for insurgents as well as loyal- 
ists, although the latter’s need is far 
greater, as Franco has the richest meat, 
dairy, wheat, and fishing zones. 
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A blow to loyalist resources was the 
disastrous fire which wrecked the great 
Hospitalet munitions plant at Barcelona 
last week and cost the lives of several 
hundred workers. It was caused by a 
worker’s accidentally dropping a shell, 
which exploded and set off others. 





Closing Door 


Japanese Reply to U.S. Protest 
Tightens Grip on Chinese Trade 


On Oct. 6, the United States protested 
to Japan against economic discrimination 
in China and violations of the Open Door 
principle. Last week, after six weeks’ de- 
liberation, Tokyo produced a reply. It 
explained that American business was 
“heartily welcome” in China—but that 
“at present” Japan was “establishing a 
new order throughout East Asia” which 
was “indispensable for Japan’s very exist- 
ence.” Consequently, “any attempt to 
apply to conditions of today and tomorrow 
inapplicable ideas of the past [presumably 
the Nine-Power-Pact and the Open Dooi 
policy] would neither contribute toward 
the establishment of real peace nor solve 
immediate issues.” 

In Shanghai, an equally suave but firm 
army spokesman dealt with French, Brit- 
ish, and American protests against the 
closing of the Yangtze River to all but 
Japanese traffic. He explained that 200,000 
Chinese guerrillas roaming the banks made 
the river too dangerous for foreign ship- 
ping. And, when a correspondent asked 
when the Yangtze would be reopened, the 
spokesman laughed: “When the Chiang 
Kai-shek regime has been annihilated.” 

Meanwhile, Japanese planes made long- 
distance bombing records in an attempt 
to strike at the remote centers to which 
the Chinese have withdrawn. Flying 
through a snowstorm, one squadron at- 
tacked Sian, terminus of the Lunghai rail- 
way and the caravan trails from Russia, 
while another made a shambles of Lan- 
chow, a city far up the camel trail to 
Mongolia. For the second time planes 
devastated Chengtu, Szechwan’s capital, 
some 200 miles from Tibet. And at Ichang, 
at the head of the Yangtze gorges, as the 
first of a great train of 7,000 jinrikishas 
laden with scrap iron from Hankow en- 
tered, Japanese bombers swooped down on 
the helpless coolies. 


Significance 


The polite intransigeance of Tokyo’s 
note merely reinforced the policy followed 
since extreme militarists gained control 
of Japanese foreign affairs two months 
ago. This aims at utilizing the war as an 
excuse for squeezing Occidental business 
out of its former powerful position in 
China—subtly and without provocation 
but with constantly increasing pressure. 
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Musicians’ Emergency Fund: 
Sponsorship of the Ice Follies 
to Start $150,000 Drive 


After the great depression of 1929 
started, the lot of a down-and-out mu- 
sician was a tough one. The slump and 
canned music teamed up to make jobs 
more elusive than ever in a field already 
overcrowded. 

In 1931, under the presidency of Wal- 
ter Damrosch, the Musicians Emergency 
Fund was formed to help such men. Un- 
like many similar organizations, it aimed 
more at specific assistance than at cash 
relief. If any applicant was adjudged both 
needy and musically competent by a 
board of three, he got what he required 
most—maybe glasses, perhaps studio space 
for teaching or practice, occasional out- 
and-out financing, frequently a loan of 
dress clothes (mostly Park Avenue dis- 
cards donated for the purpose) for a pro- 
fessional appearance. 

Nowadays the fund is giving inter- 
mittent aid to 3,308 musical artists and 
weekly aid to 152. But in the passing 
years it has broadened its scope to in- 
clude arrangement of commercial en- 
gagements totaling $476,209.79 for its 
clients, performance of 6,897 concerts for 
3,448,500 public-school children, “made 
work” projects including the Art of Mu- 
sical Russia Opera Co., which earned 
$115,876 last season. 

Despite these successes, the M.E.F.’s 
charitable sponsorship of more than 3,000 
musicians requires a whopping budget 
each year. 

Inventing ways of raising money is al- 
ways the main problem of the executives. 


Glittering banquets at hotels, entertain- 
ments by the greatest names in music, 
and huge voluntary subscriptions have 
kept it on the job so far. 

This year, Mrs. Vincent Astor, acting 


president, and Mme. Yolanda Mero- 
Irion, executive director, have hit on the 
M.E.F.’s largest and most colorful scheme 
to date: sponsorship of the giant Ice Fol- 
lies in Madison Square Garden Nov. 29 
(see page 33). They expect to attract 
enough society people (at $100 for boxes, 
$7.75 for arena seats) to boost the fund 
toward their goal of $150,000. 





RECORD WEEK 


One of the persons who had most to do 
with introducing the music of Jean Sibelius 
to America was Serge Koussevitzky, con- 
ductor of the Boston Symphony. Victor 
has released a recording by Koussevitzky 
and his orchestra of Sibelius’ fifth sym- 
phony, and critics last week hailed the 
records as the most important of the year. 
Almost all felt that the symphony’s earlier 
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recording by the Sibelius Society was sur- 
passed and likely to be replaced by the new 


album. (Symphony No. 5, E flat major, 
Opus 82, and the tone poem Pohjola’s 


Daughter. Five 12-inch records, $10.) 


Other recent important phonograph rec- 
ords: 

BeetHovEN—Doiabelli Variations for Pi- 
ano, Opus 120. (Artur Schnabel. Seven 
12-inch H.M.V. records with album and 
historical booklet-treatise on the work, 
$17.50.) This is the first recording of 
Beethoven’s 33 variations that transfigure 
a waltz theme by Diabelli and that cap 
the arch of his piano literature. 


BraumMs—Variations and Fugue on 
Handel Theme. (Egon Petri. Three 12- 
inch Columbia records, $5.) This pianistic 
masterpiece has been recorded only once 
before—by Moiseivitch. Brahms releases 
of October were his Fourth Symphony 
(London Symphony and Felix Weingart- 
ner. Five 12-inch Columbia records, $7.50) 
and his B minor clarinet quintet (Busch 
String Quartet and Reginald Kell. Four 
12-inch Victor records, $8) . 


Desussy—Nocturnes: Nuages, Fétes, 
Sirénes, and the Fanfare from Le Martyre 
de Saint-Sebastien and Dukas’ La Péri. 
(Debussy Festival Orchestra and Désiré 
Inghelbrecht. Four 12-inch Columbia rec- 
ords, $6.) The only complete recording of 
the Nocturnes available in this country. 


Mozart—Mass in F major, Kéchel 102. 
(Motet Singers and string orchestra con- 
ducted by Paul Boepple. Three 12-inch 
Musicraft records, $6.50.) Filling a big 
gap in the choral library, this recording in- 
troduces an admirable American ensemble 
to the phonograph. 
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RADIO 


U. S. Radio Monopolistic: 
Sarnoff Starts String of Denia) 
as FCC Inquiry Opens 


The 
Twenty-two years ago, a young ex-wire, fae (a's! 
less operator named David Sarnoff, the, fim “st™@” 
commercial manager of the Marconi Wir. M2" © 
less Telegraph Co., wrote: “I have in mind M2 "P" 
a plan of development which would mak, fi ® P®' 
radio a ‘household utility’ in the same {me \BC 
sense as the piano or phonograph ., 9g"! 
Should this plan materialize it would seem fi P'S" 
reasonable to expect sales of 1,000,009 that 
‘radio music boxes’ within a period of three fam t" ¥ 
years.” by D: 
How that dream materialized js wel f°" 
known. Radio today is a major industry really 
and Sarnoff himself is president of the NBC 
mammoth Radio Corp. of America. And gagen 
last week, defending the National Broad. Re 
casting Co. in a Federal Communications ship, 
Commission investigation of “monopolistic mae 
practices” in radio, Sarnoff and his aides en”. 
gave startling statistical evidence of thf 
extent of that industry: there are 37,666, tional 
666 radio sets in this country today, the ure 
greatest number in the world.* for 2 
Sarnoff was the first witness in the FCC ~he 


inquiry, which will put representatives of able 
some 24 radio organizations on the stand 
before Chairman Frank R. MeNinch and 
Commissioners Paul Walker, Eugene 0. \ 
Sykes, and Thad H. Brown. The hearings H * 
may run up to Easter. Some highlights of To 
the early sessions: at th 
Of the 250,000 Radio Corp. of America § conte 
castil 





*Germeny has 9,807,454 radio sets; Great 
Britain, 8.479.500; France, 4,163,692. 
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FCC inquiry: Chairman Frank McNinch and Eugene O. Sykes 
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stockholders, no individual or institution 
owns as much as 4% of 1 per cent of the 



















listic? ge total stock. Hence NBC (wholly owned 
C by RCA) is the reverse of monopolistic in 
ENialsfMits ownership, said Sarnoff, adding that 
RCA and NBC welcomed the inquiry. 
The American Guild of Musical Artists 
--wire charged that both NBC and CBS had a 
ff, they “strangle hold on the services of concert 
i Wine. and opera stars. > NBC countered that in 
in mind representative week (Nov. 6 to 12) only 
1 make Ma 90 performers were under contract to the 
> om NBC Artists Service, out of a total of 225 
h. who appeared on the network’s sustaining 
d seem fa Programs. The guild tartly pointed out 
000,009 that NBC artist contracts incorporated 
if y the word “exclusive. This was admitted 
by Daniel S. Tuthill of the NBC Artists 
is wl Service, but he added that the word was 
asios really inaccurate, for performers under 
of the NBC contracts are allowed outside en- 






gagements. 

Regarding fears of government censor- 
ship, a cloud that has cast a shadow across 
most radio stations, McNinch as chair- 
man of the FCC gave assurances that it 
is “impracticable and definitely objec- 
tionable.” He added: “If any such meas- 
ure should be brought before the Congress 
for consideration, conviction would impel 
me to do battle against it. Out of any such 
Pandora’s box would spring . . . innumer- 
able and unimaginable evils.” 
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ne OM Aerial Opera: Fairy Tale 

arings 

hts of To encourage American composers and 
at the same time enrich its own library of 

nerica contemporary works, the Columbia Broad- 





casting System gave commissions to six 
composers for 1938. Five of them have 
been heard from already. The last, 35- 
year-old Vittorio Giannini, gets his hear- 
ing this week with a CBS Thanksgiving 
presentation of “Beauty and the Beast” 
—a half-hour opera for which Robert A. 
Simon based his libretto on the old fairy 
tale. Charles Kullmann and Genevieve 
Rowe are the principals. 

Giannini comes from a musical Phila- 
delphia family that includes two well- 
known singers, his sisters: Dusolina Gi- 
annini and Euphemia Giannini Gregory. 
Six years ago he won the Grand Prix de 
Rome; four years ago his first opera, 
“Lucedia,” was presented in Munich; and 
last summer his second opera, “The Scar- 
let Letter,” had its premiére in Hamburg. 
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RADIO NOTES 


“America’s Town Meeting of the Air,” 
alecture-forum broadcast from Town Hall, 
New York, on Thursday evenings over the 
NBC Blue Network, went into its fourth 
year this month. As in the past, so in the 
future the concluding quarter hour will be 
turned over to hecklers who lambast the 
speakers, This week’s Thanksgiving topic, 
What Does Free Speech Mean Today?” 

































Runaways: Gary Cooper and Merle Oberon as‘The Cowboy and the Lady’ 


promises an extra helping of sauce when 
Norman Thomas, perennial Socialist can- 
didate, and Rep. Hamilton Fish, New York 
Republican, confront each other. 


{ Beginning this week with Gluck’s 
“Orpheus and Eurydice” and continuing 
each week through the season, Saturday 
matinee performances at the Metropolitan 
Opera House will be broadcast over NBC’s 
Red Network and _ several short-wave 
stations. 





ENTERTAINMENT 





Scenarists’ Assembly Line: 
a Soulful Cowboy Wins His Lady 
After Hollywood Travail 


Samuel Goldwyn expected to screen 
Tue Cowsoy AND THE Lapy on a modest 
—for him—budget of some $600,000. The 
ultimate cost was well above $1,000,000. 
The chief cause of the discrepancy was 
that insidious Hollywood malady—story 
trouble. 

In the beginning Frank R. Adams and 
Leo McCarey sold Goldwyn an original 
story. In the end Sonya Levien and S. N. 
Behrman were able to polish it up to the 
producer’s satisfaction. But, in the interim, 
as production was started and stopped, 
almost a dozen more authors played their 
typewriters on the script; three actors— 
Benita Hume, Thomas Mitchell, and Da- 
vid Niven—were rewritten out of the 
film, and H. C. Potter replaced William 
Wyler as director. 

Nevertheless, the story born of delay, 
wrangling, and a literary assembly line 
comes to the screen as a thoroughly en- 


joyable comedy. In his anxiety to be 
nominated his party’s candidate for the 
Presidency, Senator Smith (Henry Kolk- 
er) trades his sense of humor for a 
stuffed shirt. When his daughter Mary 
(Merle Oberon) becomes innocently in- 
volved in a gambling raid, the Senator 
ships her to Florida in the off season, 
where reporters are scarce and tempta- 
tion scarcer. 

Reacting impulsively to loneliness and 
the dull years spent as obedient hostess 
to her father’s political friends, Mary per- 
suades her two housemaids to take her 
along on a blind date with some cow- 
hands. Disguised as her own lady’s maid, 
she meets Stretch Willoughby (Gary 
Cooper), whose body bulldogs steers for 
a traveling rodeo but whose soul is search- 
ing for a mate to take back to his ranch. 

Despite its titular implications, the 
Goldwyn film lingers longer at Palm 
Beach than it does on the Montana range 
and even goes to sea for the runaway mar- 
riage of the cowboy and the lady. Sub- 
sequent complications and _ conclusions 
offer little in the way of surprise; en- 
gagingly resolved by the stars and their 
supporting cast—particularly Patsy Kelly 
and Henry Davenport—they offer a great 
deal in the way of amusement. 





Democracy in Celluloid 


For several years Americans have been 
exposed to screen propaganda from the 
totalitarian nations. Soon they will be 
offered antitoxic doses of stage and screen 
propaganda from democracy’s own labora- 
tories. 

Last week a new organization known as 
Films for Democracy announced its in- 
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THEATER WEEK 








Where Do They Go From There? 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


' iwenty-two-year-old William 
Bowers’ picture of fraternity life at a 
small Midwestern college, WHERE Do 
We Go From Here’, is a failure in the 
estimation of the New York newspaper 
reviewers and the public that follows 
their verdicts. Yet it seems to me a 
relatively worthier effort than either 
of those other school plays, “Brother 
Rat” and “What a Life,” upon which 
the same reviewers visited lavish praise 
and upon which the public that follows 
them visited lavish success. The point 
to be observed in this connection is the 
difference between theatrical criticism 
and dramatic criticism. 

In the eyes of theatrical criticism, 
which is the genus dispensed by the 
daily reviewers, Bowers’ play fails be- 
cause it hasn’t been given the mazda 
stage life with which a doctor-director 
like George Abbott infuses exhibits of a 
kidney, because it is deficient in plot, 
because it doesn’t gather its ends into a 
firm knot, and because in the reviewers’ 
vocabulary it isn’t, finally, a “play.” 

So far as popular theatrical criticism 
goes, the reviewers are largely correct. 
But so far as the species of dramatic criti- 
cism which doesn’t reckon with popular 
taste and prejudice goes, Bowers’ ex- 
hibit, while admittedly no important 
shakes, has many elements to commend 
it. Its close observation of its subject 
matter is first-rate. It doesn’t, save for 
a slight dose of unabashed hokum at 
its finish, compromise for a moment 
with Broadway, as both the heavily 
doctored and adulterated “Brother Rat” 
and “What a Life” continually did. 
Its characters are honestly drawn; its 
honestly simple and natural story is 
allowed its honest and natural simplic- 
ity and is not arbitrarily hocused into 
a fuller fraudulent dimension; and it 
presents its vague and baffled and 
foolish college boys not in terms of the 
slick grease-paint stage but in terms of 
their own muddled and absurd and 
natural selves. On the lesser levels of 
dramatic art, it is dishonesty that 
usually spells prosperity at the box 
office. Bowers’ failure lies in his honesty. 

But even purely theatrical criticism, 
though it makes some sound popular 
points against the play, is here and 
there confused in its walloping of it. 


Mr. Atkinson, for example, alluding to 
what he describes as the interpolation 
of “the usual college comedy female 
complaint of incipient pregnancy,” 
ironically observes: “No college play 
is complete without it, and the nobility 
it creates.” If Mr. Atkinson can name 
more than one out of every ten college 
plays produced in the history of the 
modern theater that contain the com- 
plaint, I shall present him, for the 
adornment of his estates, with a life- 
size marble fountain statue of Adolph 
S. Ochs. Mr. Atkinson continues: “To 
make it completely enjoyable, all they 
need is a play.” Bowers’ exhibit may 
not be a play in the sense that Mr. 
Atkinson uses the word, but, then, 
neither in the same sense, for that 
matter, were Gribble’s “March Hares,” 
Lady Gregory’s “Spreading the News,” 
and George M. Cohan’s “The Tavern,” 
all of which, as Mr. Atkinson will freely 
grant, were completely enjoyable. 

Mr. Watts, on the other hand, de- 
plores the absence of plot in the Bow- 
ers’ exhibit, to say nothing of the 
absence of “ideas.” There is consider- 
ably more plot in Bowers’ play than 
there is in Shaw’s “Getting Married,” 
or in such popular exhibits as “The 
Better Ole” and “You Can’t Take It 
With You,” and the lack of plot hasn’t 
materially dismayed even theatrical 
criticism in these latter cases. In fact, 
the introduction of so much as a sliver 
of plot into the Kaufman-Hart play 
seriously discommoded the reviewers. 
As for the lack of “ideas,” where are 
these so-called ideas in such hugely 
popular plays as “Sherlock Holmes,” 
“Charley’s Aunt,” “Lightnin’,” “Peg o’ 
My Heart,” “Is Zat So?” or even “To- 
bacco Road”? Bowers’ play, complain 
certain other reviewers, gets nowhere. 
Well, where, exactly, do such loftier plays 
as Hauptmann’s “The Weavers” and 
Galsworthy’s “Strife” get? Or such popu- 
lar plays as “Dinner at Eight,” “The 
Women,” or even, after more than three 
fairly prosperous centuries, “Much Ado 
About Nothing”? 

“Where Do We Go From Here?”, 
though decidedly minor drama, de- 
served, I take the liberty to think, a 
slightly better critical deal. 
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tention of producing and distributiy, 
movies designed to “safeguard and a 
tend American democracy,” while refrajp. 
ing from promoting “the doctrines of any 
particular party except as these doctrines 
might coincide with the viewpoint of 
progressives throughout the country.” 

Headed by Dr. Ned H. Dearborn, dea) 
of the Division of General Education oj 
New York University, Films for Demoe. 
racy is sponsored by Sen. Arthur Capper, 
Will Rogers Jr., Rexford G. Tugwell, D; 
Mary Woolley, and more than a dozen 
other prominent Americans. The organiza. 
tion’s films, produced with the cooperation 
of Hollywood writers, actors, directors, 
and technicians, will dramatize contem. 
porary social problems which, “if treated 
to suggest a practical solution, are taboo 
in Hollywood scripts.” 

Meanwhile, with Warner Brothers cur- 
rently producing patriotic shorts for the 
screen, the Dramatists Play Service, Inc. 
—offshoot of the Dramatists Guild—fol. 
lows that lead. Under the sponsorship of 
civic and educational groups, the dra- 
matists plan to instill democratic ideals 
in American children by making available 
a series of new-type patriotic playlets. It 
is expected that Elmer Rice, Eugene 
O’Neill, and Maxwell Anderson will offer 
to do their playwriting bit in bringing the 
Spirit of ’76 up to date. 


{Democracy abroad will also be sugar- 
coated and publicized. Recently the League 
of Nations evolved an ambitious setup for 
filming cultural and documentary shorts 
as a means of conveying its principles to 
the world. These films will be made in 
English and French and later dubbed into 
the languages of other League member 
countries. 





Historian of the Theater 


When John Anderson came up from 
Florida to New York in 1918, he landed a 
job as second-string dramatic critic on the 
old New York Evening Post. A good judge 
of shows and a neat phrase turner, he was 
promoted when his superior, Rankin 
Towse, retired. Nine years ago he shifted 
to The New York Evening Journal (now 
The Journal-American) to head its drama 
department. Now a top-rank critic, An- 
derson still considers himself a reporter, 
stays through all of every show, and then 
swiftly fashions a review to make his 
deadline. 

He is a reporter, too, in his book Tue 
American THEATRE, published last week. 
In 100 pages he has traced theatrical his- 
tory, appraised the present, and looked at 
the future. His discussion is implemented 
by more than 400 pictures, ranging from 
color photographs of settings to scenes 
from famous plays and portraits of the 
great of today and yesterday. 

To round out the story of the theater, 
there is a section on the movies by Rene 
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“NOW 

’'LL SHOW YOU 
HOW TO FLY 
ON LAND!” 





. .. the way it handles in traffic... 
everything is delightfully different. 


Only a ride can fully reveal what this 
difference means in terms of addi- 
tional satisfaction. It actually makes 
all other performance seem common- 
place by comparison. 


May we prove this—by an extended 
road demonstration? Your Cadillac 
dealer has the car. Just tell him the 
time—and place. He will do the rest. 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 
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Also, see the new Cadillac Sixty-One—the lowest-priced Cadillac for 1939—available in four body 
types. Its remarkable performance and luxurious riding comfort make it a worthy companion car to the 
Samous Sixty Special. Your Cadillac dealer will be happy to demonstrate both cars at your convenience. 





Shakespearean Marathon: The Players . 
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George Graham (Polonius), between-scenes reader 


Hamlet, Unlimited: Seven times weekly, 
Maurice Evans is proving that New York theater- 
goers are no less hardy than the lusty Elizabethans 
who first viewed the works of a coming young play- 
wright named Shakespeare. At the St. James T heater 
Evans is presenting ‘Hamlet’ in the unabridged ver- 
sion—for the first time in the United States. Where 


the usual ‘Hamlet’ lasts three hours, Evans rings up 
the curtain at 6:30, calls a one-hour intermission at 
8:10 so actors and audience can go out for a mid- 
evening snack—booming business in near-by eating 
houses—and goes off stage in his final exit (a corpse) 
at 11:15. For more than a month the play has been 
such a hit that no road tour is in sight for some time. 
George Jean Nathan, NEwWSWEEK’s critic, calls it the 
‘finest performance of the role [Hamlet] that we 
have had in the latter-day theater,’ , 


Mady Christians (Gertrude) gets vocal chord tune-up 


Newsweek Photos by Pat 1 ry 


Claudius: Henry Edwards Sydney Smith plays Laertes Ophelia: Katherine Locke 





.. » ine Play 


Hamlet: ‘Get thee to a nunnery’ 





Hamlet: ‘Is this a prologue, or the posy of a ring?’ Queen Gertrude: ‘What have I done 
Ophelia: *’Tis brief, my lord.’ that thou dar’st wag thy tongue 
Hamlet: ‘As woman’s love.’ in noise so rude against me?’ 


; a Newsweek Photos by Pat Terry 
yr . . * >» . “779 . . , 
‘'amlet: ‘Alas! poor Yorick. I knew him, Horatio Laertes: ‘I am justly kill’d with mine own treachery 





Holly wreaths on the door...excitement all through the 
house... the untieing of ribbons, the crinkling of brilliant 
wrappings ... shrieks of delight as gifts are discovered. 
Christmas morning with all its thrills...with your gift 
bringing a smile of pleasure... But what then? Is your gift 
forgotten or does it continue to please, renewing your friend- 
ship throughout the year. If your gift is Newsweek it will. For 
each exciting issue will remind your friends of your thought- 
fulness. Designed for those alive to the world today, it brings 
an understanding of that world. You give your friends to- 
morrow, for it is to tomorrow that Newsweek points. With its 
keen analysis and swift paced style, Newsweek is a guidepost 
for those who hope and plan for the future. Newsweek is 
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indeed the gift for this Christmas, one planned for today and 
for the year ahead. 
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be entered at these rates. The pleasure your friends receive 
will make you glad you chose Newsweek as your gift. 
One 1 year gift subscription . $4,090 THE REGULAR PRICE 
Two 1 year gift subscriptions $6.00... .. YOU SAVE $2 
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a 
Fiilép-Miller, biographer. It is also bol- 
tered by photographs. (THe AMERICAN 
THEATRE. 422 pages, 50,000 words. Pho- 
tographs, bibliography, index. Dial Press, 
New York. $5.) 











SCREEN OPENINGS 


Srorm Over Bencat (Republic): Re- 
volt in India’s hills is‘ subdued by the 
customary British pluck and luck in a 
story complicated by a younger brother’s 
love for the elder’s fiancée. Vintage fic- 
tion, capably acted and freshened up into 
brisk, exciting melodrama. Patric Knowles, 
Richard Cromwell, Rochelle Hudson, 
Douglas Dumbrille. 


Sixry Girorious Years (RKO-Radio) : 
Last year Herbert Wilcox produced “Vic- 
toria the Great,” an affectionate biography 
of England’s stubborn Queen. This year, 
in Technicolor, the English producer-di- 
rector does it all over again with the 
same fondness and similar, if not the 
same, excerpts from Victoria’s private 
and political life. Once again Anna 
Neagle’s Queen and Anton Walbrook’s 
Prince Consort bring flashes of realism to 
a series of lantern-slide sequences. 


Sprinc MApNEss (Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer): A Harvard senior (Lew Ayres) 
plans a two-year visit to Russia after his 
graduation, but a college belle (Maureen 
O'Sullivan), supported by her conniving 
classmates, substitutes a trip to the altar. 
Innocuous and fairly diverting campus 
downing, adapted from Philip Barry’s 
play “Spring Dance” (1936). Burgess 
Meredith, Joyce Compton, Ruth Hussey. 


THanks FOR THE Memory (Para- 
mount): Named after the song Bob Hope 
and Shirley Ross popularized in “The Big 
Broadcast of 1938,” this comedy of newly- 
wed errors offers the same team with a 
new hit, “Two Sleepy People,” and a re- 
prise of the old. Otherwise a labored 
script hampers a lively cast. Charles But- 
terworth, Otto Kruger, Hedda Hopper. 





ARTS 


Wave of One-Man Shows: 
Three Painters, One Sculptor 
Exhibit 114 Works of Art 


Three newcomers in their early 30s— 
and one painter who has already arrived 
~—last week and this opened one-man art 
1 oe, . TY y 
shows in New York: 





i Guy Péne du Bois sums up 30 years’ dis- 
tinguished work with a 42-picture show at 
the Kraushaar Galleries. Born in Brook- 
lyn 54 years ago of New Orleans stock, the 
painter was named for an old family 
friend: Guy du Maupassant. Du Bois 
studied painting in New York and Paris, 








where his work was first shown 32 years 
ago. In 1906 he became a police reporter 
on Hearst’s New York American (now The 
Journal-American) and supported himself 
by journalism for the next ten years, seven 
of them as editor of the magazine Arts & 
Decoration. 

But nothing interfered with his real pro- 
fession—painting--which has been a full- 
time career for du Bois since the war. He 
spent the six years from 1924 to 1930 in 
France. Now he divides his time between 
an apartment in Greenwich Village and a 
studio at East Hampton, Long Island, 





Rose, Social Registerite, by 
Thomas T. K. Frelinghuysen 


where last summer he painted the sophis- 
ticated “Beach Scene”—a few minutes’ 
walk from his cottage. Other highlights of 
his show: “Waiter,” a 1910 restaurant sat- 
ire; and a 1925 portrait of “Captain Billy,” 
his only son, who now writes and _ illus- 
trates children’s books. 


“ At the Julien Levy Gallery a painting 
debut was made by Maud Cabot Morgan, 
of the Boston Cabots, who blithely says 
that she’s been 31 for some time now. Ed- 
ucated at the Ethel Walker finishing 
school, at Barnard College, where she was 
president of her class (’25), at the Sor- 
bonne in Paris, and by worldwide travel 
—‘“sometimes only with a knapsack, some- 
times very grand”—she married Patrick 
Morgan, an American painter she’d met in 
Paris, in 1931. 

After a honeymoon off Florida in Ernest 
Hemingway’s boat, the couple bought a 
farmhouse near Murray Bay, Canada, fur- 
nished it with travel souvenirs, and settled 
down to live in the summer colony the 
year round. Most of the 23 pictures in Mrs. 
Morgan’s show record her isolated life in 
Canada. There are still-lifes of frozen 
foods, landscapes depicting the contours 
of the “earthquake country” around Mur- 
ray Bay, portraits of her 21-year-old son 
Alexis and of her laundress, Madeleine. 


25 








{| Louis Guglielmi is one of the WPA’s 
outstanding art finds. In the last three 
years critics have singled his work out for 
praise at many Federal Art Project dis- 
plays; his pictures appeared in the Muse- 
um of Modern Art’s 1937 surrealism show, 
in the exhibition of American art in Paris 
last summer, and in the current Whitney 
Museum of American Art’s annual invita- 
tion show (Newsweek, Nov. 14). Yet the 
exhibit opened last week at the Downtown 
Galleries was Guglielmi’s first one-man 
show. 

Born in Milan 32 years ago, Guglielmi 
came to New York in 1914 and studied 
painting at the National Academy of De- 
sign. He developed a love for bridges and 
for lower Manhattan on Sunday, when he 
feels the deserted warehouses and shabby 
tenements have “a strange macabre, al- 
most surrealist quality.” So do many of 
the sixteen cityscapes in his exhibit. 

A number of what Guglielmi calls his 
“erls” demonstrate Left-wing sympathies. 
But he isn’t a Communist: “I don’t have 
time.” 

Nor is he interested in art as propa- 
ganda: “The big question is whether it’s a 
good or a lousy painting.” 


"The 33 pieces of sculpture shown this 
week at the Marie Sterner Galleries might 
each represent a year in the life of their 
33-year-old creator: Thomas Talmadge 
Kinney Frelinghuysen. He grew up on his 
famous family’s estate at Allendale, N.J., 
was graduated from Princeton (’27), and 
spent the next eleven years teaching him- 
self to be a sculptor. 

Frelinghuysen loves animals, especially 
dogs and horses. His first one-man show 
includes a brass boar (his favorite), a re- 
cumbent foal, three different poses of 
“Lena,” his Doberman pinscher, and a 
terra cotta fragment of “Rose,” a Peking- 
ese which his sister Susie (Mrs. George 
L. K. Morris, wife of a well-known ab- 
stract painter) thoughtfully listed in the 
Social Register two years ago (NeEws- 
WEEK, Aug. 8, 1936). There would have 
been a cat in the show, too, but “Nim,” 
the artist’s pet Siamese and model, 
knocked over an unfinished portrait of 
himself. It was the only damage Nimbus 
did in five years around his master’s 
studio. 





Sold by Mr. Hearst 


Last spring Newsweek (Mar. 14) 
printed the first pictures ever taken inside 
the Bronx warehouse where part of Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst’s $50,000,000 art 
collection is stored. Last week, up for 
auction, a small part of the acquisitive 
publisher’s treasures from this and other 
sources filled five floors of the Parish- 
Watson Galleries and three floors of the 
Parke-Bernet Galleries, a block away on 
57th Street in New York. 

Society matrons, antique dealers, mu- 
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Shadowgraph detail of feminine 
face in Rubens’ ‘Double Portrait’ 





seum experts, and mere ordinary citizens 
gaped at an incredible profusion of art 
through the centuries: Egyptian statu- 
ettes, Greek sandals, carven chests and 
tapestries of the Middle Ages, chandeliers 
and paintings representing the golden age 
in France, firearms, Staffordshire china, 
probably the best American collection of 
eighteenth-century English furniture, and 
many rare American manuscripts. The 
scrawl of Button Gwinnett, whose signa- 
ture is rarest among signers of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, on a bond for 
£1,000 brought the highest price paid for 
a single item: $7,500. 





X-Raying the Old Masters 


As a climax to a tour of the chilly 
Gothic cathedral in Antwerp, the guide 
reverently draws aside the heavy burlap 
veil over a huge canvas. Tourists gape re- 
spectfully at “Christ on the Cross,” which 
they are assured was painted by Peter 
Paul Rubens. Visitors who rush through 
the National Gallery in London pause be- 
fore a “Portrait of a Man,” ascribed in the 
catalogue to Sandro Botticelli. In the 
Dutch room of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in New York, some art lovers 
spend hours before a pair of portraits of 
Christian Paul van Beresteyn and his 
wife Volkera. The tag giving the artist’s 
name reads: “Rembrandt van Rijn.” 

If the hypotheses of Alan Burroughs, 
keeper of X-ray shadowgraphs at the 
Fogg Museum of Art in Cambridge, Mass., 
are correct, those “masterpieces” are 


bogus. In a new book, Art Criticism 
From A Lasoratory, Burroughs cites de- 
tailed X-ray research as evidence that each 
is the work of an obscure contemporary 
copyist or student and is incorrectly as- 
cribed to the master. 











How Lokoff’s copy of Titian’s 
‘Concert’ appears when X-rayed 


X-rays point up detailed differences be- 
tween original paintings and imitations— 
like an unknown Colonial painter’s copy 
of Peter Pelham’s “Cotton Mather” or 
Lokoff’s version of Titian’s “Concert.” 
A shadowgraph of the swirling underpaint 
in Rubens’ “Double Portrait” shows the 
dashing strokes with which he started the 
canvas. 

Burroughs’ book is expensive, and many 
technical terms borrowed from the vo- 
cabulary of esthetics make it tough read- 
ing for the layman, but it is the first com- 
prehensive book on laboratory art criti- 
cism by a pioneer in the field. The author 
believes X-rays provide an almost fool- 
proof test of authenticity: “The man who 
copies another’s style, like the man who 
forges a signature, may train himself to 
imitate a few things perfectly. But the 
chances are that he will slip into his own 
nature somewhere, in spite of himself, 
and leave behind telltale tracks of origi- 


nality ” (Art Criticism From A 
Laporatory. By Alan Burroughs. 244 


pages, 60,000 words. Appendixes, index. 
Little, Brown, Boston. $6.) 





FOURTH ESTATE 


The Monitor’s 30 Years: 
Early Shalt-Nots Liberalized 
But Taboos Still Abound 


Three decades ago, a journalistic none- 
such rolled from presses in Boston. It was 
The Christian Science Monitor, a daily 
newspaper founded by Mary Baker Eddy 
to propagate her metaphysical healing 
movement. Its purpose was “to injure no 
man, but to bless all mankind”; it carried 
no news of crime, vice, or disaster—and it 
even ignored the weather. 








Little, Brown and (5 
X-rays branded this a copy of 
Peter Pelham’s ‘Cotton Mather’ 





Startled by such a phenomenon, edi. 
torial catcallers went to work on the new- 
comer. The Toronto Star said: “The cir. 
culation agent ought to have an easy time 
of it. Subscribers will simply believe that 
they'll get the paper, and they'll get it.” 
The Toronto News: “When the stereotyp- 
ers get hot metal on their hands they will 
merely smile and say there is no pain.” The 
Springfield, Mass., Republican: “As a 
newspaper it has no standing and for the 
propagation of the faith it lacks ability.” 
The New York Times: “It will be a mir 
acle indeed if she [Mrs. Eddy] makes the 
paper pay.” 

This week, as the 30th-anniversary run 
of The Monitor poured from the white. 
towered palace that houses the Christian 
Science Publishing Society in Back Bay, 
Boston, its management* reflected that 
the catcalls had long since turned to world- 
wide respect and approbation. In its 3 
years the international daily has won a 
reputation as one of the best sources of 
background information available any- 
where; its news, editorials, and features 
are not only authoritative but interesting 
its reproduction of pictures on ordinary 
newsprint is among the best in the bus- 
ness. The paper has 800 correspondents in 
all parts of the world, bureaus in New 
York, Washington, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, and leading foreign capitals. Its 
125,261 subscribers (latest Audit Bureau 
of Circulation figures) are sprinkled in 
virtually every country on the globe; tt 
has 25,544 advertising accounts drawn 
from the same worldwide field. 

But, for all its prestige, The Monitors 





*The Monitor is run by a hierarchy. In direct 
charge is an editorial board composed of J. Kos- 
coe Drummond, executive editor, and four oth- 
ers. Above the board stand the trustees of the 
Christian Science Publishing Society; at the top, 
the directors of the Christian Science Church. 
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ss 
uniqueness still tickles the funnybones of 
its Fourth Estate colleagues. Completely 
tree of the helter-skelter and hog-pen un- 
tidiness of the average paper, the editorial 
rom is a symphonic blend of serenity, 
deanliness, and swank. No tear sheets or 
roofs strew the floor; every worker’s chair 
kids about on noiseless, rubber-tired cas- 
ters (typewriters are similarly mounted 
for quiet and mobility) ; there is no shout- 
ing, no rough talk, no bickering. Even the 
washroom, gleaming with chromium 
against black and white marble, is a 
Hollywood dream. 

Smoking and drinking are barred; even 
the use of tea and coffee is frowned upon. 
Members of the staff who are not Chris- 
tian Scientists must observe all the re- 
strictions or go out on their ears. 

Editorial taboos are innumerable. Use 
of the word “scientist” is restricted to 
members of the religion and then with a 
capital S (ordinary test-tube scientists are 
dubbed researchers or savants) . The word 
cigarette” is absolutely barred, though 
obacco may be mentioned as a commod- 
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 cit- MM banned; “fatality” is the substitute. No 
‘time HH one ever dies; he “passes on.” Use of “life,” 
' that “truth,” and “love” is barred in headlines 
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y will I for Deity. 

The In many ways, the restrictions of 30 


As years ago have been liberalized. Crime 
. the news is printed when it involves any con- 
lity. structive effort to fight crime. Weather 
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Relief Is Speeded 
In Extensive Area 


Swept by Storm 








NEW YORK, Sept. 22 (*)—An 
army of 2.500 coast guardsmen and 
scores of Red Cross workers, mobi- 
ized virtually overnight, led. dra- 
matic rescue and relief operations 
today along the storm-swept north- 
east coast. 

The tropical hurricane that struck 
the coast with great fury left in its 
wake at least 125 fatalities and 
property losses in seven northeastern 
states running into untold millions 
of dollars. 

The tropical hurricane’ that 


blasted Long Island and metropoli- 
th Dich 35 opgpeiomen ‘ 


New England Storm 


By a Staff Writer of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


BOSTON, Sept. 22—Responding in 
the full spirit of its Yankee tradi- 
tions of resiliency, enterprise, and 
staunch building, New England to- 
day assessed the damage left in the 
wake of Jast night’s 87-mile-an-hour 
hurricane and calmly set about the 
job of reconstruction. 

State officials today had some 
concern for flooded conditions in 


the central part.of the an an 
= = at 


The Monitor’s hurricane ‘play’... 
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...in contrast with a typical splurge by other papers the same day 


tropical hurricane had strewn dead on 
Long Island and through New England to 
Boston itself—a day when nearly every 
other paper in the world was screaming 
of carnage and destruction—The Monitor’s 
modest one-column head proclaimed: “Re- 
lief Is Speeded in Extensive Area Swept 
by Storm.” 


Ghost of Edgar Allan Poe 


One day in 1835 a shabby young man 
whose only claim to fame was a $50 prize 
story walked into the office of The South- 
ern Literary Messenger, year-old periodi- 
cal published at Richmond, Va., and got 
a job. He was Edgar Allan Poe. Later, as 
editor, he was to bring the publication his 
own fame and help attract to its pages 
such literary immortals as Dickens, Long- 
fellow, Thackeray, and others. For three 
decades The Messenger prospered, but in 
1864 the Civil War made publication im- 
possible and it died. 

The print shop where it had been pub- 
lished remained in use, however, and in 
the early 1900s August Dietz was running 
the place. 

His children, F. (Frieda) Meredith and 
August Jr., played in the building, be- 
coming steeped in the traditions of the 
literary journal. In fantasy they even 
seemed to hear the long-gone footsteps of 
Poe upon the stairs, and they dreamed of 
reviving the magazine. 

In adulthood August worked in the 
Dietz Press (since moved from the tradi- 
tion-hoary building), and his sister trav- 
eled, wrote a novel, and produced some 
200 short stories. But August never for- 
got their dream. This year, at 36, he final- 
ly convinced Frieda that, although they 
had little capital, they should try to resur- 
rect The Messenger. 





Frieda discussed the proposed revival 
with such Southern authors as Margaret 
Mitchell and Archibald Rutledge. They 
responded enthusiastically and made con- 
tributions, as did lesser knowns and un- 
knowns. Now, with George Chumbley, re- 
cruited from the editorial staff of the Dietz 
Press to be an associate editor, brother 
and sister are preparing the first month’s 
issue. 

Next month, with the necessary altera- 
tions in the Dietz printing plant complet- 
ed and the print order set at 15,000, the 
new $3-a-year Messenger will make its 
bow. 

Printed on antique paper with no half- 
tone illustrations, only silhouettes and 
occasional etchings to clarify the text, it 
will look like the old Messenger. The lead 
editorial will restate the aims and ideals of 
its predecessor. 

The paper will carry letters of good 
wishes from such writers as Miss Mitchell, 
Sherwood Anderson, and Ellen Glasgow, 
just as the first issue of the old Messenger 
carried letters from James Fenimore 
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August Dietz Jr., George Chumbley, and F. Meredith Dietz 
of The Southern Literary Messenger 


Cooper, Washington Irving, John Quincy _ torial writer and associate editor. He is the 
Adams, and others. Contents will include author of “The Great American Band- 
articles, fiction, poetry, sketches, book re- wagon,” “The Dry Decade,” and “And 
views, and a complete résumé of the ma- Then Came Ford.” 
terial that gage “se - “ao eg §] Two New York Times’ writers, Hanson 
merihe =e Gngam puaengy of W. Baldwin and Shepard Stone, have 
pan. compiled a book on “the news behind the 
news that’s fit to print”—how thirteen of 
. . the Times’ by-line correspondents did 
Editor of The Times pieces of expert reporting. We Saw Ir 
In the 42 years since the late Adolph S. Happen includes everything from foreign 
Ochs bought The New York Times—then news to sports. Readers should enjoy the 
a scrawny sheet of less than 10,000 circu- opportunity figuratively to walk beside a 
lation—the paper has had only four edi- Times reporter as he covers the most im- 
tors. The first was Charles Miller, retained _ portant happenings of the last few years. 
from the old Times, who served until his (We Saw Ir Happen. 373 pages, 136,000 
death in 1922. Next was Rollo Ogden, words. Biographies. Simon & Schuster, 
former preacher, who died early last year. New York. $3.) 
Third was Dr. John H. Finley, a former 
college head, who last week at the age of 
75 became editor emeritus (retaining a 
position on the editorial board). With 
that, Charles Merz, 45-year-old associate 
editor, moved up to command of The 
Times’ widely quoted editorial page. 
In this capacity he will head the edi- 
torial council, composed of specialists in 
specific fields, who along with Arthur 
Hays Sulzberger, publisher; Julius Ochs 
Adler, general manager; Edwin L. James, 
managing editor; Lester Markel, Sunday 


“editor; Arthur Krock, Washington corre- 


spondent, and Dr. Finley formulate the 
paper’s policy on current news develop- 
ments. 
The new editor started out as a cub 
reporter on his home-town papers in San- 
dusky, Ohio, while still in high school. He 
invaded. New York after graduation from 
Yale in 1915 and worked on Harpers 
Weekly and The New Republic. After 
time out for the war (army intelligence) , 
he became a foreign correspondent for the 
old New York World in 1921. He rose to 
associate editor of that paper before leav- 
ing a decade later for The Times, where Wide World 
he was first a Sunday writer, then an edi- Charles Merz of The Times 


SCIENCE 





Wives, Widows, and Fish: 
Highlights of Topics Weighed 
at Philosophers’ Meeting 


As students of vital statistics knoy 
American wives with foreign-born parents 
are more prolific than those with native. 
born parents. In fact 18 per cent of the 
latter group are childless. His scientif, 
curiosity whetted by this odd fact, D; 
Clyde V. Kiser of the Milbank Memoriaj 
Fund, New York, determined to find oy 
why. He sent questionnaires to 291 wom. 
en under 40, who had been married tey 
or more years, yet had no children. Tyo 
nurses spent four months following up 
unanswered blanks and obtaining complete 
information. 

Dr. Kiser reported results of this sur. 
vey last week at the autumn meeting of 
the American Philosophical Society jn 
Philadelphia. Three-fourths of the women 
had not practiced contraception in any 
form since they were married; 57 per cent 
had sought medical aid to learn why they 
could not conceive. Dr. Kiser concluded: 
“Similar investigations in other areas are 
needed for more general results, but it 
appears that even in a metropolis the 
practice of contraception cannot be held 
responsible for any major share of per- 
manent childlessness.” 

Dr. Kiser’s talk was delivered in the 
society’s 149-year-old Colonial lecture hall 
on Independence Square to an audience 
consisting of more than 200 scientists, re- 
porters, and students. Among the % 
other papers read at the meeting, the fol- 
lowing were of interest: 

Widowhood Statistics. Another report 
on marriage was made by Mortimer Spie- 
gelman, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
statistician. Because of public-health e- 
ficiency, a husband under 50 years of age 
is only half as likely to lose his wife as 
a similarly aged husband of a century ago. 
Similarly, women under 40 have twice as 
good a chance of going unwidowed because 
their husbands receive better medical care. 

Sub-Zero Life. Frozen foods keep in- 
definitely and, if it were possible to freeze 
a 20-year-old human being as effectively, 
life could be stopped in its tracks. Pre- 
sumably the person would have a chilly 
but eternal youth and could be restored to 
life by reheating at any time in history. 
At the Philadelphia meeting, Dr. Alex- 
ander Goetz of the California Institute of 
Technology described analogous life-pre- 
serving methods on cells. 

If a living cell is frozen slowly, the 
atoms composing it shift into a hard, 
“dead” crystal form like the particles of 
common table salt. But Dr. Goetz lowered 
yeast cells to minus 252 degrees centl- 
grade in a quarter of a second, and the 
atoms had no time to shift. The micto- 
scopic animals, cooled into a_glasslike 
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tate, were revived by equally rapid 
arming. Dr. Goetz is now trying to pre- 
verve egg-fertilizing human sperm cells 
nd may eventually experiment on higher 
orms of life. 

Why Fish Migrate. Salmon may travel 
D000 miles from the North Pacific ocean 
» inland streams where they can lay their 
pggs in unruffled waters. 

“But the spawning urge doesn’t account 
or the trips certain fish such as herring 
»nd mackerel make along the United States 
past line. 

A possible explanation for apparently 
nmotivated fish migrations was offered 
by Drs. Laurence Irving and E. C. Black 
of the University of Toronto. From carp, 
suckers, bowfins, and a dozen other species 
rom lakes in Ontario, they found that 
sh were extremely sensitive to changes 
in the carbon-dioxide content of water, 
leading the Canadian biologists to believe 
that fish swim from place to place seeking 
more comfortable waters in which to 
breathe. 





The History of Marihuana 


In Texas and other ranching states, 
“loco weed” nibblings sometimes cause 
horses, sheep, and cattle to chase about in 
giddy circles with tails flying. Several hun- 
dred million persons in Asia, Asia Minor, 
and Africa take “assyuni” or “dagga,” and 
the drug brings them exciting dreams. In 
Mexico and the United States, thrill seek- 
ers smoke a substance called “marihuana.” 





International 


Marihuana: destroyer 


But whatever the drug’s local name, it is 
most widely known as hashish and comes 
from cannabis, the hemp plant. 

The rise of hashish as a menace was told 
last week in Marravana, AMeErIcA’s New 
Drug Prostem, a book published by Dr. 
Robert P. Walton, professor of pharma- 


cology at the University of Mississippi’s 
medical school. The study is more compre- 








hensive than its title implies, for Dr. Wal- 
ton gives a complete survey of the drug’s 
adverse effects on human beings, its medic- 
inal value, and its history. 

Though most of the excitement about 
the use of marihuana in this country has 
arisen in the last few years, the problem 
is far from new: its noticeable use was first 
detected in New Orleans 28 years ago, and 
since then quantities of the drug have 
been seized in 31 states. 

Dr. Walton spiked several popular be- 
liefs about the effects of marihuana. Al- 
though the drug is not commonly consid- 
ered habit-forming, he reported that many 
smokers find it necessary to use more and 
more cigarettes. While admitting that 
“reefers” may cause some persons to com- 
mit sex crimes, the Mississippi. physician 
believed this effect is overpublicized. And, 
in commenting on the popular notion that 
many of the hottest swing musicians are 
“reefer” smokers, he reveals a distaste for 
jazz: “The wild, emotional character 
of performance can be intensified . . . This 
may represent improvement, although it 
would not be so acknowledged by an indi- 
vidual of cultivated musical appreciation 
... (Marimuana, America’s New Drue 
ProsLeM. 195 pages, 81,000 words. Bibli- 
ography, index. Lippincott, Philadelphia. 
$3.) 





‘Glass Heart’ and the Thyroid 


Six months ago Dr. Alexis Carrel, Nobel 
Prize winner at the Rockefeller Institute, 
New York, announced experiments with a 
“glass heart,” a machine he made with Col. 
Charles A. Lindbergh that pumps blood 
through animal organs and keeps the body- 
less parts alive (Newsweek, May 2). Dr. 
Carrel performed 900 tests—lasting 100,- 
000 hours—on lungs, livers, and other 
organs. In last week’s issue of Science, Dr. 
Lillian E. Baker, his colleague at the in- 
stitute, told of similar experiments with 
the thyroid gland that resulted in the find- 
ing of a substance necessary to life. 

This two-lobed lump of tissue in the 
neck regulates basal metabolism—the rate 
at which the body burns energy when it is 
relaxed—by sending iodine-containing sub- 
stances into the blood stream. In the 
experiment twenty cat and eight rabbit 
thyroids were placed in the glass heart. 
They formed iodine just as if they were 
functioning in animal bodies. Although 
each gland secreted less than a millionth 
of an ounce of iodine, Dr. Baker collected 
enough of the chemical for analysis. 

Although gland experts had known of 
only one iodine compound—thyroglobulin 
—which the thyroid poured into the body, 
she discovered a new one. Of the two 
forms, Dr. Baker’s find is by far the most 
important. Thyroglobulin can’t be used by 
the body, but the chemical found in the 
glass heart is easily absorbed into the 
body tissues and without it human beings 
would be helpless idiots. 





























Speed Photography: This 
picture, made with an exposure of 
less than one-millionth of a second 
by Graduate Student Frederick E. 
Barstow and Prof. Harold E. Ed- 
gerton of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, has stopped the 
motion of spreading cracks in a 
piece of glass which has been struck 
by a plunger (the dark spot in the 
center). Made in the interest of 
glass improvement, the picture 
proves that the fractures radiate at 
a constant speed of about 3,000 
miles an hour. 





SCIENCE NOTES 


The United States Bureau of Mines 
estimates that there are only about 
13,000,000,000 barrels of petroleum left in 
the nation’s oil fields. This supply may be 
exhausted in ten years, but there is enough 
unmined soft coal for the next 4,000 
years. 

So the bureau’s Pittsburgh laboratory 
is making oil by hydrogenation—com- 
bining the coal with hydrogen at pressures 
of 3,000 pounds a square inch and 
temperatures of 350 degrees Fahrenheit. 
From 100 pounds of soft coal the labora- 
tory produces 70 to 75 pounds (10 gallons) 
of oil, which in turn can be refined to 
yield about 60 pounds (8.3 gallons) of 
gasoline. 

Hydrogenation originated in Germany, 
where the method is now used to manu- 
facture more than 1,700,000,000 pounds 
(236,000,000 gallons) of oil a year. The 
process is also used extensively in France 
and Great Britain. The Pittsburgh labora- 
tory is the sole hydrogenation plant in 
the United States, and it produces only 
about 27,000 pounds (3,750 gallons) of oil 
a year. Its supervising chemist, Dr. H. H. 
Storch, is working to increase production 
and cut costs: hydrogenation-produced 
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‘ gasoline would now sell for about 50 cents 


a gallon. 


4] Benzedrine—a synthetic drug closely re- 
lated to certain gland secretions—is used 
to relieve nasal congestion and can also 
raise blood pressure, increase intellectual 
activity, and make close-lipped persons 
talkative. Dr. Hilding Ekerfors, a ship’s 
physician on the Swedish-American line, 
announced a new use: he claims benze- 
drine relieves seasickness. He fed 10- to 
20-milligram tablets of the drug to 116 
badly upset ocean travelers, and 101 of 
them recovered from dizziness and nausea. 
The chemical’s effectiveness lasted from 
four to five hours. 


§{ The American Water Works Association 
in New York released information on 
man’s most important beverage. It takes 
more than 2,000 pounds (241 gallons) of 
water each day to satisfy the needs of 
the average city-dwelling family. This in- 
cludes water used in homes, laundries, 
restaurants, and other stores that do do- 
mestic work on a large scale. Water costs 
the average American family about 5 cents 
a day. 


§] During their studies of air-conditioning, 
Westinghouse engineers figured that, to 
make an ounce of smoke, it is necessary to 
puff 321 cigarettes. 





RELIGION 


Father Hubbard’s Atpat: 
Plans Lectures 





Glacier Priest 


on Curious Explorations 


A peculiar bird is the atpat. The fe- 
male of this Alaskan variety of penguin 
lays an egg every June. If incubation pro- 
ceeds without mishap, the egg hatches 
and the atpat lays no more for that year. 
But if the egg is stolen (atpat eggs are an 
Eskimo delicacy), Mrs. Atpat lays a sec- 
ond and, if necessary, a third. Should 
the third egg also disappear, she then 
takes desperate measures: she produces a 
fourth which hatches immediately without 
incubation. Thus the atpat is certain of 
at least one offspring a year. 

Next week New Yorkers will learn of 
this survival-of-the-species process from 
the Rev. Bernard Rosecrans Hubbard, 
S.J., renowned explorer, geologist, vol- 
canologist, ichthyologist, oceanographer, 
and paleontologist of the Santa Clara Uni- 
versity. The Glacier Priest—50 on Thanks- 
giving Day—will tell a Carnegie Hall 
audience of his eleventh Arctic explora- 
tion in twelve years. He will then start a 
nationwide lecture tour which, he hopes, 
will both finance a twelfth jaunt and 
swell the Alaskan missions fund. 

With two ex-students of Santa Clara, 
a radio operator, and six Eskimos, Father 
Hubbard set out in the spring of 1937 on 
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his latest and longest Arctic trip. Though 
the eighteen-month expedition took the 
party all around the northern coast of 
North America, the Glacier Priest stayed 
longest on King Island, a mile-square pile 
of rock 90 miles west of Nome in the 
Bering Sea. There the expedition holed in 
for the winter of 1937-38 and there the 
priest made movies of the natives’ Ice 
Bowl football game, studied their lan- 
guage, habits, and health. But he left 
missionary work to his fellow Jesuit, 
Father Bellarmine Lafortune, who has 
lived with the King Islanders for 38 years. 

In the spring in a motor canoe of wal- 
rus skin and driftwood the party em- 
barked on a trip along Alaska’s northern 
coast to the Canadian border. Veteran 
whalers swore the priest would never 
make it; he allowed himself six months. 
He reached his goal in five weeks. 

The explorations taught him many 
things besides the egg economies of at- 
pats. He found that all Alaskan Eskimos 
speak the same language, with only minor 
differences in slang; that all show signs of 
Asiatic origin; and that King Islanders 
like canned fruit salad. 

The priest’s most startling discovery 
concerned ice formation in the boulder- 
strewn Bering Sea. There, he says, ice 
often forms not on the top of the water 
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but below it. According to his theoy 
semifrozen water agglomerates on qjj 
rocks on the ocean floor, breaks away 
rises to the surface, and there pancake, 
into the form of a lily pad. In 24 hoy, 
when the water has completely froze, 
the lily-pad effect disappears. 





Aimee’s ‘Jayhawk Hitler’ 


Aimee Semple McPherson has a greg 
knack for popping into the headline 
Whether squabbling with her estrangej 
daughter (Roberta Semple) , with her ¢. 
assistant (Rheba Crawford), or with he 
manager (Giles Knight), the hallelujah. 
shouting evangelist of Angelus Temple 
Los Angeles, is the darling of the tabloids 
Last week she started another tumult— 
this time by merely being sick. 

On Oct. 25, at the height of a drive ty 
collect $5,000 for the last mortgage 
her temple, Mrs. McPherson fell ill of 
bronchitis. She decided to rest in Ney 
Orleans. To keep her followers occupied, 
Knight hired as substitute Dr. Gerald B. 
Winrod of Wichita, Kan. 

That set off a storm, for Winrod is the 
rabbie-rousing evangelist who compaigned 
in last summer’s Kansas Republican pri- 
maries for the United States Senate and 











...and a sea where ice forms on the bottom instead of the surface 
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. S The Rev. A. H. Marshall, sailor-preacher, with his floating chapel 
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Nex lost out because—among other things— Its owner, the Rev. A. H. Marshall, rector 
‘upied, his campaigning opponents exposed his of Southport (N.C.) Episcopal Church, 


ald BM hatred of Catholics, Jews, Negroes, Ma- 
sons, and Y.M.C.A.s (Newsweek, Aug. 
is the MM } and 15.) 
aigned Though Mrs. McPherson was secluded 
N pri-M% at home before beginning her vacation 
e and MM and missed the outbursts, Knight had to 
duck one cannonball after another. The 
Hollywood Anti-Nazi League for the De- 
fense of Democracy, the Los Angeles In- 
dustrial Union Council, and various clergy- 
men branded Winrod as “one of the most 
vicious of propagandists” and a “Jawhawk 
Hitler,” unworthy of a Christian pulpit in 
America. 

Nevertheless Winrod preached twice last 
week at Angelus Temple. Calling the 
charges against him “absurd,” he promised 
to speak again on a “surprise topic.” But, 
before he could do so, Winrod received 
word of the illness of his father—J. W. 
Winrod, pastor of Defender’s Tabernacle 
in Wichita. The “Jayhawk Hitler” packed 
up and quit Los Angeles. 
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* 18 Seagoing Circuit Rider 

The circuit-riding preacher, who toured 
the frontier provinces and brought religion 
to his manifold pastorates, is now just a 
figure in nineteenth-century history. His 
successor is the circuit-sailing boat. Meth- 
odist, Presbyterian, and Congregational- 
Christian churches for years have sent 
missionary ships to lonely settlements in 
Alaska and the Aleutian Islands. Since 
1936, a Roman Catholic chapel boat has 
plied among the Cajuns of the Mississippi 
Delta. 

Last week the religion-by-sea move- 
ment had spread to the swamps and dunes 
of North Carolina’s coast. 

Some months ago, the fishing boat Jo- 
sephine Marshall was chugging northward 
along the Inland Waterway when sudden- 
ly it sputtered and went dead—out of gas. 






















found himself off Tar Landing, a tiny 
swamp settlement. He went ashore for 
fuel. The natives were amazed and excit- 
ed. They hadn’t seen a minister for more 
than two years. They begged Mr. Marshall 
to conduct a service in the village store. 
By the time the preacher was ready to be- 
gin, hundreds had assembled from the 
surrounding swampland. 

Reporting his experience to the Rt. Rev. 
Thomas C. Darst, Bishop of the East Car- 
olina Diocese, Mr. Marshall last May won 
permission to launch a permanent church- 
boat venture among the Tarheel fishermen 
and farmers. Since then the rector and his 
wife have split their time between the 
Southport pastorate and the 100-mile 
stretch of waterway from Southport to 
Morehead City. Mr. Marshall has preached 
in a cottage at Seaside, a home at Gause’s 
Landing, and a grocery store at Village 
Point. 

His greatest success was at Calabash. 
There, on crude wooden benches he had 
built along the shore, he began a week- 
long revival with 40 listeners. Next day 
his audience swelled to 100. When the 
week ended, three men had offered land for 
a church building, two pledged lumber, 
and dozens volunteered their labor. 





Answer to Anti-Semitism 


Churches of Plymouth, Mass., birthplace 
of Thanksgiving Day, each year observe 
the occasion with a joint service. This 
week, for the first time in 317 years, the 
preacher at the Church of the Pilgrimage 
was a Jew—Rabbi Samuel F. Friedman of 
Beth Jacob Synagogue. The Rev. Carl 
Knudsen, Pilgrimage pastor, hailed the 
innovation: “Our answer to anti-Semitism 
is a practical demonstration of our high 
confidence in and esteem for Rabbi Fried- 
man...” 


EDUCATION 





Scenes From Newsreels 
and Hollywood Dramas Enlisted 
for New Visual Education 








Sixteen years ago, when educators 
awakened to the fact that youngsters were 
fascinated by practically everything that 
flickered out of Hollywood, a horde of fly- 
by-night producers snatched up the idea 
of visual education and began to turn 
out “educational” movies in a frenzy. 
Nearly 15,000 such products, many of 
them cheap and banal, did much to dis- 
courage proponents of the new-found 
teaching method. 

Belatedly in 1929 Erpi Picture Con- 
sultants ( a Western Electric Co. affiliate) 
and Bell Telephone Laboratories put 
brains into the process; with educators’ 
help they prepared intelligent scenarios 
from which they shot films on every 
school subject from aeronautics to zoology. 
Now use of movies in one out of nine 
American schools—great progress for an 
infant science—attests the success of their 
efforts. 

A new angle on movie education is 
that of the Rockefeller-aided Progressive 
Education Association. Panning educa- 
tional gold from the roily stream of general 
movies flowing from Hollywood, the P.F.A. 
Commission on Human Relations scissors 
scenes from dramas, shorts, and news- 
reels to teach human affairs. Thus the 
lynching scene from “Fury” depics mob 
violence; “The Devil Is a Sissy” shows 
the problems of a boy in a strange com- 
munity. In New York last week, at the 
50th-birthday conference of the Child 
Study Association of America, Dr. Alice 
V. Keliher, head of the project, proudly 
announced another Rockefeller grant of 
$69,000 to extend the experiment through 
June 1939. 


“ Other successful educational film makers 
are more than 600 schools and colleges. 
Last week, Barnard College, New York, 
launched its 50th-anniversary celebration 
with the premiére of a color movie on 
Barnard life to be exhibited to alumnae 
clubs throughout the country. 





Heinz Memorial 


As a boy, H. J. Heinz learned hymns 
and Bible stories at his mother’s knee. 
Through later life he taught Sunday 
School, and when he died nineteen years 
ago his will provided for a memorial to 
the mother whose religious teachings he 
credited with much of his success as a 
food processor. 

As a result, the University of Pittsburgh 
—skyscraper “Cathedral of Learning”— 
now has a chapel, dedicated Sunday after 
five years’ construction, commemorating 
not only Heinz’ mother but the company 
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Pitt’s Heinz Memorial Chapel 


founder himself. His three children 
mented his original bequest to the uni- 
versity, stipulating that the Heinz Me- 
morial Chapel honor their father as well 
as their grandmother. 

Topped by a 235-foot spire, the inter- 
denominational chapel is a 146- by 55-foot 
achievement of thirteenth-century French 
Gothic architecture. There are 23 stained- 
glass windows, carefully blended to ad- 
just the traditional symbolic colors to 
variations of light. Sixty-nine hewn stone 
shields symbolize the union of religion and 
education. 


aug- 





BOOKS 


Lafayette: Villain? Hero? 
Neither, Writes W. E. Woodward; 





Just a Young Idealist 


If any book published this fall deserves 
to become a best seller, it is W. E. Wood- 
ward’s LarayetTe. Here is a “life” that 
really lives. In the first place, the subject 
is irresistible—the beguiling 19-year-old 
noble who, fired by vague concepts of Lib- 
erty and Fraternity, quit the dandified 
court at Versailles and sailed off to join 
the rebels in America. 

In the second place, the biographer 
sticks to his job; he is not concerned in 
making his man out to be villain, fool, or 
unadulterated hero. “Lafayette,” he says, 
“was a most attractive person. Even to- 


day, after the long passage of time, the 
charm of his spirit comes down to us... 
There was not a grain of meanness in his 
composition. 

“Despite the sunrise promise of his 
youth he never became a great man in 
the egotistical, swollen commanding sense 
of the term. He was not mean enough 
to order people about and shoot them if 
they did not obey.” 

It has been something of a fashion 
among historians to sneer at the “shrill 
young marquis” and attribute his Amer- 
ican adventure to greed for glory. Wood- 
ward doesn’t deny this hunger; he admits 
there was much of the actor in Lafayette. 
But there was much sterner stuff in him. 
His adoration for Washington, who acted 
as a father to him, was genuine and stood 
the test of the Gates-Conway conspiracy 
to remove the commander of the Conti- 
nentals. Nor was it easy for Lafayette to 


ee 
get away from France in the first place. 
Louis XVI had not yet declared war oy 
Britain, and this gesture on the part of on. 
of his courtiers was politically embarrag. 
ing. 

When he arrived in Philadelphia, Lafay. 
ette got a cold reception. The ragged army 
was already overburdened with Fren¢) 
noblemen (real and phony) who wante 
to be major generals at fat salaries. Lafay. 
ette’s astounding offer to serve without Pay 
marked him from the rest; he was givey 
a nominal command and attached ty 
Washington’s headquarters. 

The author covers every aspect of the 
Marquis’ amazing life. To make clearer his 
curious part in the French Revolution, 
Woodward fills in the whole backgroun( 
of France before the deluge. It is good 
history: the picture of that rotting so¢i. 
ety, presided over by a tinsel court and q 
vicious, harebrained queen, serves as a sal. 





BOOK WEEK 


PPPPSY 





By far the best written book out 
of about twenty I’ve encountered lately 
has something peculiar about it. Credit 
is given to practically everybody except 
the ones who wrote it. 

This is not unique. Maybe it is a 
good thing that practically everybody 
except the ones who do the good work 
should get credit and maybe it isn’t. 
I don’t know the answer. It just seems 
peculiar. 

Maybe the writers were ashamed of 
their stuff. They shouldn’t be. Or may- 
be they were ashamed of being on the 
Federal pay roll. They shouldn’t be. 
There are one or two others on it. Or 
maybe their names got crowded out be- 
cause so many others horned in on the 
gravy. I don’t know. If you are good at 
figuring out the answers, here are the 
facts, briefly: 

There was an act of God, a hurri- 
cane. Some of us went through it or 
saw with our own eyes some of the 
devastation wrought by it—maybe only 
a tree uprooted or a sign blown down. 
Others glanced at pictures of it as one 
glances at other pictures with that blur 
induced by the roto sections and the 
picture mags—that blur which causes 
us to confuse a hurricane with the 
society stooges on the cuff at what 
goes by the name of a fashionable night 
club but what the proprietors, with+a 
more precise command of English and 
the realities, call gyp joints. 

Anyway, somebody had an idea to 


im 





“It Adds up to What?” 


by BURTON RASCOE 


rush through a book on the hurricane 
with pictures and text. The idea was 
good—but I can’t find any credit to 
the one who had this idea. 

The section of pictures is all right; 
the art layouts are undramatized; the 
reproduction is not so good. No credit 
there either. Maybe the participants 
begged not to be given any credit for 
this. But the text to each picture and 
the short account of the hurricane are 
superb, the full tragic drama brought 
home to us with all its force and mean- 
ing without any cheap tricks or writ- 
ing. There is not a phrase, a sentence, 
in text and in short narrative, that is 
not that of an artist in prose who is 
conscientious about and proud of his 
work. 

Even if you wanted to send one of 
these writers a compliment about the 
pleasure his work has given you it 
would probably take you weeks and 
cost you $10 in postage to get through 
the Federal red tape and even then you 
wouldn’t get it. 

General credit, of course, goes to 
Harry L. Hopkins, WPA Administra- 
tor; Ellen S. Woodward, Assistant Ad- 
ministrator; Henry G. Alsberg, Direc- 
tor of the Federal Writers Project; 
Hale, Cushman & Flint, Boston; Poor 
Richard Associates, and (in ten solid 
columns of tiny type) to the news- 
papers which own the copyrights on the 
pictures. The book is New ENGLAND 
Hurricane. 
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utary antidote to the kind of history Holly- 
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a detailed analysis of our strengths and 
weaknesses. If you think a self-sufficient 
United States can remain forever immune 
from foreign attack, you’d better get a 
copy of his book. 


Ir Is Later Tuan You Tuink. By Maz 
Lerner. 260 pages, 73,900 words. Viking, 
New York. $2.50. A “rallying cry for de- 
mocracy,” giving a program for militant 
liberals who wish to save the institution 
from its foes. 


Tue Art or Bunpuinc. By Dana Doten. 
190 pages, 21,000 words. Drawings. Far- 
rar & Rinehart, New York. $2.50. It is 
curious that so little has come down about 





= wood is now dishing out. (LAFAYETTE. 451 

of ioe pages: 200,000 words. Illustrations, bibli- 

lead ography, index. Farrar & Rinehart, New 
"EB York. $3.50.) 

Lafay. aie a 

1 army s 

French {America Through Artists’ Eyes 

uae The whole rich and exciting panorama 

“ al of this nation from 1857 to 1900 has been 

- give compiled in ADVENTURES OF AMERICA, an 

ed ~ album of woodcuts from Harper’s Weekly 
° vith text by John A. Kouwenhoven. 

of the When you remember that nineteenth- 

rer his century America's foremost artists, such 
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as Winslow Homer, Thomas Nast, Fred- 
erick Remington, and Joseph Pennell, drew 
for Harper’s, you will get some idea of 
the scope of this work. Here is the ugly 
fact of Civil War as it looked to the eye- 
witness; here is the agony of Reconstruc- 
tion, the westward surge of the ’70s, the 
rise of the railroads—all mirrored faith- 
fully by the artist and wood engraver, the 
candid-camera men of the day. 

The mass of material has been admirably 
digested and supplied with a running text 
which takes the place of captions. The 
book would make an ideal gift for the 
child who finds history “dry”—or for any- 
one else. (ADvENTURES OF AMERICA. 256 
pictures. Index. Harpers, New York. 
$3.50) 








OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Tue Ramparts We Warcu. By George 
Fielding Eliot. 355 pages, 118,000 words. 
Maps, appendizes, index. Reynal & Hitch- 
cock, New York. $3. Major Eliot, a leading 
military expert, examines American policy 
from the defense point of view and gives 









From ‘Adventures of America’ (Harpers) 


Bathing at Newport, Rhode Island in the late 1850s (Winslow Homer) 


that old American custom—bundling; it 
is probable that nineteenth-century prud- 
ery purged it from our literature along 
with other less innocent phases of Colonial 
life. Today it is the subject of a delightful 
little sketch, in which the author gives 
the origin, history—dating from Martin 
Luther to the present time (the Amishmen 
of Pennsylvania still bundle) —and throws 
in a spirited defense of a significant Colo- 
nial custom. 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Mystery 1n Wuirte. By Jefferson Far- 
jeon. 289 pages. Bobbs-Merrill, Indianapo- 
lis. $2. A diverse group of travelers attempt 
to make their way from a snowbound 
train, only to be forced to seek refuge in 
a deserted and “haunted” house in the 
English midlands on Christmas Eve. The 
murders, the mystery, and the psychic in- 
terludes of the next 24 hours are woven 
into a fascinating tale. The supernatural 
is well handled and almost believable. 


Tue D.A. Hoips a Cannie. By Erle 
Stanley Gardner. 277 pages. Morrow, New 


York. $2. For the second time in his mys- 
tery-writing career, Gardner abandons 
Perry Mason as his hero in favor of Dis- 
trict Attorney Doug Selby. A strange 
death in an auto camp and the running 
down of a gambling gang prove that Selby 
can hold his candle no less high than the 
big-city detectives—or even Perry Mason 
himself. 





SPORTS 





Carnivals on Skates: 
New Queens and Old, Spinning 
Across the Nation’s Rinks 


It was Sonja Henie, making her debut 
in 1930, who first popularized ice carnivals 
in the United States, but today the blond 
darling of Norway is no longer the whole 
show. While Sonja and her Holiywood Ice 
Review were spinning and twirling last 
week in Houston, Texas, on the first lap 
of an eight-week tour, the Eastern spot- 
light centered on Hazel Franklin, a 13- 
year-old who turned professional and be- 
gan rehearsals as a feature star of the 
Winter Sports Show (Boston Garden, Nov. 
$0-Dec. 3; Madison Square Garden, New 
York City, Dec. 6-10). 

Little Miss Franklin, weighing 80 pounds 
and bearing a resemblance to Shirley 
Temple, presents as one of her specialties 
a double Salchow—starting on the inside 
edge of the left skate, jumping, spinning 
twice in the air, and landing (she hopes) 
on the outside edge of her right skate. 
Figure-skating experts marvel at her poise, 
for she first took up dancing on ice only 
three years ago. 

Another ice ballerina—in her way even 
more impressive than the experienced, 
theatrical Sonja or the youthful Hazel—is 
Evelyn Chandler, queen of the 1938 Ice 
Follies, which opened last week in Cleve- 
land. Her acrobatics, the most daring ever 
attempted by a woman on skates, will be 
viewed by Chicagoans this week, in New 
York Nov. 29-Dec. 3 (see page 18), and 
thereafter in Hershey, Pa. (Dec. 6-10), 
Springfield, Mass. (Dec. 13-17), Balti- 
more (Dec. 18-22), Pittsburgh (Dec. 25- 
31), Philadelphia (Jan. 2-8), Boston (Jan. 
11-15), and Providence (Jan. 16-21). 

Evelyn comes from Brooklyn and talks 
like it. Junior national figure-skating 
champion in 1928, she turned professional 
the next year, doing her solos during the 
rest periods of hockey games. For ten 
years she’s been cartwheeling, somersault- 
ing, and jumping high in the air—legs 
wide apart as she lands in a split on the 
ice. This season she repeats all her old 
daredevil stunts, plus a mild but rhythmic 
Lambeth Walk number with her hus- 
band, Bruce Mapes (also offered by Sonja 
Henie, in her show, with Stewart Reburn) . 

In the Ice Follies cast are Bess Ehr- 
hardt and her husband, Roy Shipstad, 
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A feature of the Ice Follies: the precision chorus of 24 



































“The Human Top”; Harris Legg, Idi 
Papez, Karl Zwack, and a precision chorus 
of 24 girls from Minnesota and Wisconsin, 
who strut their stuff in three numbers— 
“French Midinettes,” 


“The Flower Ballet,” 
and “Scotch Lassies.” 


{| Ice skating is more and more being taken 
up socially in New York. This winter the 
“Enter- 
with dinner and supper. 
Performing on the convertible ballroom 
who does figure 
work and ballet; Guy Owen, tangoist and 
rhumba dancer; the Simpson sisters, and 


Hotel St. Regis is nightly serving 
tainment on Ice” 


floor are Dorothy Lewis, 


Sam Jarvis, comedian. 


{| For those interested in taking up ice 
dancing, competitively or merely for ex- 
“Primer of 
(Whittlesey House, 
The former 
national champion (nine times) not only 
explains in detail the fundamental figures 
to be traced but devotes a full chapter to 
the proper equipment and how to put on 
“Not one person in a hundred really 


“if he 


ercise, Maribel Vinson’s 
Figure Skating” 
$2.75) should be invaluable. 


new 


skates. 
has weak ankles,” claims the author, 
has properly fitting boots.” 





On Shore 


Throughout his bruising, dashing career 
—at one time and another 486 stitches 
have been taken in his anatomy—Eddie 
Shore has been both the most applauded 
and most booed player in _ professional 
hockey. Cheers egg on Boston’s Bad Boy 
in his home town, but in other cities of 
the ice circuit he is greeted with a mixture 
of handclapping and hisses. 

Playing his defense position, Shore, 
whose disappointment in life is that he 
didn’t take up boxing, ranks with the most 
savage in the art of body checking an 
opponent and crashing him into the side- 
boards—even though he is just a mild 


farmer in Alberta during the off season. 
Five years ago he so banged up Irvin 
(Ace) Bailey of Montreal in an ice brawl 
that for weeks Bailey lay near death in a 
hospital. He finally surprised doctors by 
recovering. 


Oi! the Lambeth Walk— 


by Chandler and Mapes 


Other defense men like Ching Johnson, 
who retired this year as an active player, 
have matched Shore as a cruel guardian 
of the area in front of the cage, but none 
has shown so much speed on the attack or 
dramatic solo 
dashes down the ice. As a stick handler 


so much ability to make 


and scoring threat, he ranks with the best 
forwards. 

Hockey fans throughout the league wel- 
comed the news last week that their hero- 
villain’s holdout for higher pay—in effect 
since the season started—had finally ended 
and that Shore would rejoin the Boston 
Bruins. Officially, he will receive $7,000, 
the maximum under league rules, but it 
was assumed by those close to the game 
that, like many others, he had been prom- 
ised several thousand extra in bonuses. 


Football 


When Duke University stalled North 
Carolina State on its 3-yard line in the 
second period of a game last week and 
later scored a touchdown to win 7-0, one 
of the most remarkable records of the 





season remained intact. After eight cop. 
tests, the Blue Devils of Durham, N( 
were not only unbeaten and untied, by; 
unscored upon. 

If Duke somehow manages to shut ou 
and defeat slightly favored Pittsburg) 
this week end, Coach Wallace Wade wil 
have completed a perfect record and wo 
undying gridiron fame. Wade first hi 
football prominence in 1916 as a guard 
on Brown, the pioneering team whic) 
made the East’s debut in the Rose Bow! 
(Brown 0-Washington State 14). Follow- 
ing graduation, he was assistant to Dan 
McGugin at Vanderbilt, and later he 
coached Alabama into the Rose Bow! 
three times. Because of a salary dispute, 
he shifted from Alabama to Duke in 1931 

Whatever the outcome of the Duke. 
Pittsburgh game, Wade’s warriors, who 
have already clinched the Southern Con- 
ference title, must rank as one of t 
great machines of 1938 football. 

Other major teams with undefeated and 
untied records through Nov. 19 are Notr 
Dame, Texas Christian, Tennessee, ani 
Oklahoma. None has yet completed its 
schedule, so discussions of the mythical 
championship of the United States ar 
premature. However, in a nationwide pol 
of football writers last week Notre Dam 
was voted tops on its showing so far 

This fall, Coach Elmer Layden las 
been able to substitute three whole team» 
back and forth. By sheer power of back 
field replacements—such climax runners 
as Sitko, Saggau, Zontini, Thesing, Shen 
dan, Stevenson, Burnell, Piepul—Notre 
Dame wore down in succession Kansas, 
Georgia Tech, Illinois, Carnegie Tech 
Army, Navy, and Minnesota. Last week 
it was Hofer, a second-string quarterback. 
who scored all the Irish points in a % 
victory over Northwestern. The best mai 
in Notre Dame’s line is probably Beinor, 
a likely all-American choice. 

On other football fronts: 

Big Ten. By walloping Wisconsin 2!-! 
while Michigan was trouncing Ohio State 
18-0, Minnesota Gophers gained theit 
fourth championship in five years. 

Big Six. By defeating Iowa State 10-0, 
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)klahoma won its first football champion- 


«7 Three.’ Harvard, having previously 
beaten Princeton, reached its cherished 

by sliding past Yale in the mud, 
7.0, The Elis, ending the season with six 
defeats and two victories, concluded their 
worst season ever—in a gridiron history 
going back to 1872. 








eJt’s an exaggeration for any one uni- 
versity to claim that it dominates Amer- 
ican football today, with so much power 
spread over the map, but Notre Dame has 
a good grip on the distinction. While the 
only graduate playing in the National 
Professional League is Wayne Millner of 
the Washington Redskins, 25 others hold 
down head coaching jobs at various uni- 
versities. Prominent among them are: Jim 
ht conf Phelan, °17 (Washington); Harry Stuhl- 
1, NC BB ireher, °25 (Wisconsin); Maurice Smith, 
ed, but 29 (Villanova); L. T. (Buck) Shaw, ’22 
(Santa Clara); Slip Madigan, ’20 (St. 
hut out Mary’s); Harry Mehre, ’22 (Mississippi) ; 
tsburgh Mi Charlie Bachman, ’17 (Michigan State) ; 
ude wilfM¥Ed Anderson, ’22 (Holy Cross); Jim 
nd won fi Crowley, 25 (Fordham); Gus Dorais, ’14 
irst hit JM (Detroit); Marchy Schwartz, ’31 (Creigh- 
| guard Mi ton); Jack Meagher,’17 (Auburn) ; Frank 
which J Thomas, "23 (Alabama); and, of course, 
F et Home Coach Elmer Layden, ’25. 
Y OLlOW- 
to “ €Though neither Clarke Hinkle (back) 









ter he (nor Don Hutson (end) were able to in- 
. Bowl MMe crease their totals last Sunday—and their 
lispute, Mm Green Bay Packers team lost to the New 
n 193] Me York Giants, 15-3—both stars retained 
Duke. a their one-two positions as high-scoring pro- 
s, who Mf fessionals. Hinkle, all-American at Buck- 
1 Con. nell in 1929, had 7 touchdowns, 7 points 
of the (ge alter touchdown, and 3 field goals for 


58 points. Hutson, Alabama all-American 
ed and ME 2 1934, had snared 9 passes for touch- 
Notr  Cowns and booted 3 extra points for a 





o and Me total of 57. 

ted its 

ythical 

es ar GUESSING GAMES 

le poll 

Dam Football upsets were rare last week, News- 

o far WEEK’s predictions hitting the mark in 28 games, 

» i with 6 wrong and 2 tied. The magazine’s season 

teams a 2’cTAEe stands at 252 correct, 105 errors, and 26 
hack- lies—a 70 per cent average. Selections for the 
‘ current week end’s games follow (favorites in 

unners BA italics) . 


S or}. e 
owe INTERSECTIONAL: Pittsburgh-Duke; Dart- 
, mouth-Stanford; Texas Tech-Marquette; 


wr South Carolina-Catholic U.; Santa Clara- 


Tech, 


ead Detroit. 

back. Ma East: Army-Navy; Fordham-N.Y.U.; 
a $i Holy Cross-Boston College. 

| mal Sourneast: Georgia Tech-Georgia; Au- 
einor, burn-Florida; Louisiana State-Tulane; 


Mississippi-Mississippi State. 
Sournwest: Texas Christian-Southern 


21 Methodist; Baylor-Rice. 
“es Mivwest: Oklahoma-Oklahoma A. & M. 





West: Oregon State-Oregon; Washington- 
Washington State. 





10-0, 






































“OLIVE OR ONION, SWEET OR DRY 


LEARN TO SAY FLEISCHMANN’S 


eww [7’LL TELL YOU WHY” 


If you’ll only take the trouble to specify 
Fleischmann’s Gin when ordering a Mar- 
tini, we believe your enjoyment of this 
noble cocktail will be greatly increased. 

Fleischmann’s is a distilled gin. Every 
drop of this fine spirit is distilled at 
Peekskill-on-Hudson by the oldest gin 
distiller in America. Smooth, uniform — 
it costs a trifle more than some gins, but 
we believe you'll find it wise to pay a 


little more and drink a little less. 


.-- THAT'S THE SPIRIT! 


Distilled from American Grain. 90 Proof. Also Fleischmann’s Sloe Gin 65 Proof. 
Copyright 1938, The Fleischmann Distilling Corporation, Peekskill, New York. 
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TRANSITION 


Born: ) 
A daughter, Ferial (Turkish for light) , 


to QueEN Farina, 17, and Kina Farouk, 
18, of Egypt, at Montazazah Palace, Alex- 
andria, Nov. 17. The 
Princess, first child of 
the young monarchs 
who were’ married 
last January, can 
never become Queen 
of Egypt because fe- 
male heirs are barred 
from succession; 
Prince Mohamed Aly, 
cousin of the King, 
remains the heir-ap- 
parent. 





Wide World 


A son, to ALLAN Hoover and the for- 
mer Marcaret Coserty of Los Angeles, 
in Palo Alto, Calif., Nov. 15. Allen, younger 
son of Herbert Hoover, operates three 
fruit ranches in San Joaquin Valley. 


Birthday: 


WitiiaMm C, 
Hanpy, Negro com- 
poser and “Father of 
the Blues,” 65, Nov. 
21. At the American 
Federation of Musi- 
cians’ jamboree in 
Hollywood,twenty or- 
chestras played twen- 
ty interpretations of 
his most famous song, “The St. Louis 
Blues.” In New York leading swing artists 
honored him at a concert in Carnegie Hall. 
Handy, who has written more than 60 
blues songs—including “The Memphis 
Blues” and the “Beale Street Blues”—is 
now the wealthy owner of a publishing 
house in Tin Pan Alley. 











Acme 


Serma_ Lacer- 
LOF, Swedish author 
and first woman to win 
the Nobel Prize for 
Literature (1909), 
80, Nov. 20. She be- 
gan her literary ca- 
reer in 1890, when 
her novelette, “The 
Story of Gésta Ber- 
ting,” won first prize 
in a magazine con- 
test. Later the tale— 
probably her greatest work—was pub- 
lished in book form, was translated inte 
more than ten foreign languages, was used, 
in part, as an opera libretto, and was made 
into a motion picture for Greta Garbo. 


Soibelman 


Arrived: 


J. P. Morean, financier, in New York, 
from his usual summer vacation in Scot- 
land and England. Puffing a curved-stem 





pipe, he told report- 
ers: “They are all 
very much relieved in 
England. They feel 
that Prime Minister 
Chamberlain did a 
wonderful job ... I 
am not commenting 
on the result of the 
election . . . People 
don’t want to know my opinion [on the 
American business outlook]. They want to 
find out for themselves.” 


Acme 


Dora CvueEvA, 
“The Girl With the 
Midnight Eyes,” in 
New York, from Cu- 
ba. She was chosen 
Cuba’s most beauti- 
ful girl last Septem- 
ber. Sixteen years old, 
Dora will make a tour 
of this country with 
the contest’s two run- 
ners-up: Grace Santi 
(‘*The Rhumba 
Queen”) and Olva 
Ramos (“Peaches and 
Cream”). They will be featured in the 
Cuban Village at the New York World’s 
Fair next year. 


Wide World 


Tuomas J. Watson, president of the 
International Business Machines Corp. and 
the International Chamber of Commerce, 
in New York, from a three-month busi- 
ness tour of England, France, Switzerland, 
Italy, Greece, Turkey, Rumania, and Por- 
tugal. Optimistic, he said: “All Europe is 
interested in the United States because we 
manufacture 50 per cent of all the world’s 
products. Our influence is so great that 
they watch us very closely for business 
changes . . . Living standards and general 
conditions are improving in countries that 
I visited and the people are hopeful .. . 
The European business of our company 
this year is the largest in our history.” 





Reelected: 


ANTANASSMETO- 
NA, 64, as President 
of’ Lithuania, for a 
seven-year term, by 
the newly chosen 128- 
member Seimas 
(Parliament) . He led 
the Lithuanian revolt 
against Russian rule 
for twenty years pri- 
or to the World War. 
In 1919, a year after 
the republic proclaimed its independence, 
it named its national hero the first Presi- 
dent and reelected him :n 1926 and 1931. 


— 


International 





Resigned: 


James Roosevett, oldest son of the 
President, as his father’s secretary, to aid 
his recovery from a stomach-ulcer opera- 


— 
tion performed last September. Convales. 
ing at a California ranch, he flew to Wash. 
ington last week, cleaned out his Whit, 
House desk, and flew back to the Pacific 
Coast. Though the President indicated }j, 
son would be back on the job next spring. 
James claimed he was through for goo) 
He denied rumors that he had accepted a) 
executive job in Hollywood but admitte 
he would accept one “if it was good.” 


Honored: 


Stantey Reep, Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, }y 
the Yale Club of Montclair, NJ. He was 
chosen as the 1938 winner of the “Yale 
Bowl”—award given annually to the Yal 
alumnus who has made his “Y” in life by 
rising “to the top of 
his own line of ep. 
deavor.” The trophy, 
a silver replica of , 
bowl designed and 
wrought by Paul Re. 
vere and now in the 
Boston Museum, will 
be presented at the 
club’s eighteenth an. 
nual barn party Dee, 
3. 
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Proposed: 


By Ernest Tuomrpson Seton, author, 
painter, and naturalist of Santa Fe, N.M, 
that the country give South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Wyoming, and Eastern Mon- 
tana back to the Indians. Lecturing in 
New York, the 78-year-old narrator of ati- 
mal life expounded his idea: “Of course, 
the details will have to be worked out. We 
couldn’t have the buffalo roaming the 
streets of Omaha and Cheyenne . . . The 
farmers out there haven’t been doing » 
well. They’d be glad to sell the land to the 
government and the government could 
give it to the Indians.” 





Ezxonerated: 


FaruerJames R. 
Cox, leader of 10,000 * 
“hunger” marchers to 
Washington in 1932 
and rector of St. . f 
Patrick’s Church in a 
Pittsburgh, of mail- 1 i 
fraud and __ lottery ‘ i 
charges resulting from 
a $25,000 prize con- 
test to select a name 
for the church’s monastery gardens. The 
52-year-old “pastor of the poor” was il- 
dicted last February on thirteen counts. 
Three months later a Federal jury, aftet 
wrangling 25 hours, acquitted him of one 
charge but failed to agree on the othet 
twelve. Last week, wer ‘che prosecutor 
indicated he had no further ev:denct, 
Judge F. P. Schoonmaker dismissed all 
charges. 
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Mayor S. Davis Witson of Philadel- 
phia, of 21 charges of misbehavior in of- 
= by Judge Harry S. McDevitt of the 
Common Pleas Court. Wilson was indict- 
ed two months ago (NEWSWEEK, Sept. 19) 
on charges of “willfully and negligently” 
failing to suppress gambling, juggling po- 
lice and fire department personnel, and 
muzzling witnesses called by a crime inves- 
tigating committee. 





Died: 

QvueeN Maup or Norway, 68, sister 
of the late King George V of Great Brit- 
ain, of a heart attack Nov. 20, four days 
after she underwent an emergency opera- 
tion in London. She was the only surviv- 
ing offspring of King Edward VII, who 
nicknamed her “Harry” because of her 
tomboyish traits. Though slight in stature, 
as a young girl she shone in many sports 
—swimming, sailing, fencing, riding, and 
skiing. In 1896 she married her first cous- 
in, Prince Charles of Denmark. Nine years 
later, when Norway seceded from Sweden, 
Prince Charles and his young wife were 
chosen as the new country’s sovereigns. 
At first Norway was in no mood to revere 
royalty, but Charles made himself popu- 
lar by adopting the ancient Norwegian 
royal name Haakon—the seventh king of 
that name. By reducing court pomp to a 
minimum and living in a simple democratic 
way, the pair won over the affection of 
their subjects. They rode on streetcars, 
walked about unattended, educated their 
son, Prince Olaf, in public schools, and be- 
came affectionately known as “Mr. King” 
and “Mrs. Queen.” 


Ropney Dutcuer, 37, Washington col- 
umnist and bureau manager of the News- 
paper Enterprise Association of Cleve- 
land, of a heart attack, in his office, Nov. 
18. For eleven years he had written “Be- 
hand the Scenes in Washington,” a daily 
gossip column published in 750 newspa- 
pers. The day following Dutcher’s death 
President Roosevelt broke precedent by al- 
lowing quotation from his usually off-the- 
record remarks at the annual National 
Press Club dinner. He commended the “ob- 
jective reporting” of a dozen newspaper 
men with whom he has worked for 25 
years and he referred to Dutcher as “a 
gentleman of the press.” 


Leorotp Gopowsky, 68, pianist and 
composer, after an intestinal operation at 
the Lenox Hill Hospital, New York City, 
Nov. 21. Born in Wilna, Russia, he made 
his first publie appearance at 9, embarking 
on a career of nearly 60 years as a lead- 
ing concert pianist. In all, he published 
more than 400 works for the piano and 
was regarded by some as the most im- 
portant contributor to the piano and music 
since Chopin and Liszt. He also spent 
some time teaching at the Chicago Con- 
servatory of Music and the Imperial 
Academy of Music in Vienna. 
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Crosley engineers 
apply broadc: asting 
experience to im- "te 


THE CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION proved design for .. 2 
POWEL CROSLEY, JR., President Crosley radio ;{ - in 
CINCINNATI, OHIO receivers. - 
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C.1.0O. Still Defiant on Peace 
as It Adopts a Permanent Status 


Roosevelt May Step in 


to Settle Row With A.F. of L.; 
Leftists Curbed at Conclave 


On Nov. 15, 1881, members of Samuel 
Gompers’ Committee on Plan of Organi- 
zation—dissenters from other unions—met 
in Pittsburgh and formed the Federation 
of Organized Trade Unions, now the 
American Federation of Labor. Last week, 
on the 57th anniversary of Gompers’ meet- 
ing, 476 delegates to another dissenting 
group, the Committee for Industrial 
Organization, officiated in the same smoky 
steel city at the birth of a new C.1LO— 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

With the same initials despite its change 
of name, the C.I.0., which started out 
three years ago as a committee within 
the craft-union A.F. of L. to promote 
organization of mass-production workers 
on an industrial basis, transformed John 
L. Lewis into president instead of chair- 
man. It named Philip Murray and Sidney 
Hillman vice presidents instead of vice 
chairmen, elected youthful James B. Carey 
of the Electrical, Radio, and Machine 
Workers as secretary, and added 38 na- 
tional and international union representa- 
tives to the official family as executive- 
board members. All will serve without 
pay, as they are on the pay rolls of their 
individual unions. 

Delegates adopted a constitution to 
govern the C.I.0.’s officers and 3,787,877 
members—1,212,123 fewer than the A.F. 
of L. claims—providing for dues of 5 cents 
a month from members of national and 
international unions, and 50 cents a month 
for members of locals not affiliated with 
national or international unions. The 
A.F. of L. collects 3 cents from inter- 
national and 35 cents from directly af- 
filiated union members. Voting strength of 
C.I.0. executive-board members will de- 
pend upon constituent strength instead of 
the simple majority required on the A.F. 
of L. board. 

Highlights of the convention: 

Internal Politics. The first clash be- 
tween Lewis and the C.LO. Left wing, 
frequently accused of Stalinist leanings, 
marked the Pittsburgh meeting. Harry 
Bridges, Mervyn Rathborne, and Joseph 
Curran, representing maritime unions, 
tried to amend the constitution draft to 
safeguard against discrimination for po- 
litical beliefs as well as “race, creed, color, 


and nationality,” already included. Lewis, 


whose United Mine Workers union bans 
Communists by a constitutional provision, 
scowled and said: “It’s a simple consti- 
tution and it’s a democratic constitution.” 
Privately he told Bridges he would make 
no deals with the Leftists. If they wanted 
to fight, he would “lick” them, he said. 
The section was adopted as drawn. 

Peace. Fifteen resolutions from member 
unions and a letter from President Roose- 
velt called for an open door to peace with 
the A.F. of L. They brought only this 
statement of policy: the C.1.0. wants 
peace but it will not compromise on its 
basic program—organization on industrial 
rather than craft lines. 

Drive. The C 1.0.’s next major organi- 
zation campaign will be in the South, 
where low wages endanger the gains made 
by union-zation in the North. In the past, 


OPP PO25, 


ponents of President Homer Martin, yh, 
recently raised hopes of organizing Fo, 
plants by conferring with company of. 
cials (Newsweek, Oct. 31). In Detroit. 
Ford officials said the company never ha) 
refused to bargain with anyone. 

Creed. Through adoption of reports an 
resolutions, delegates affirmed a belief in 
private enterprise, a determination to czy. 
ry out the letter and spirit of contrac 
and a belief that unions cannot prevent 
replacement of workers by machine. 
though their duty is to retard too rapjj 
technological change. 

Legislation. Extension of Federal ¢op. 
trol over state affairs by restrictions q 
grants and subsidies to states where the 
National Guard is used to break strikes. 
and where poll taxes are collected, wa 
advocated. The C.1.0. also favored exter. 
sion of Social Security Act coverage ty 
all workers and farmers; simplification of 
unemployment insurance; increase in the 
United States Housing Authority’s ap. 
propriation from $800,000,000 to $5,000, 
000,000; establishment of a Federal civil. 
rights bureau to function like the La 
Follette committee; placement of labo 





International 


Weighty problems engross John L. Lewis and his daughter Kathryn 


many such campaigns have met with or- 
ganized resistance, based on a desire to 
protect industry and on distaste for the 
C.L.O. policy of enrolling both Negro and 
white workers in the same union. 
Threat. A boycott against the Ford 
Motor Co., only large auto manufacturer 
not dealing with the United Automobile 
Workers, was threatened if it continues 
to “refuse to bargain collectively.” This 
action was introduced by factional op- 


representatives on government boards, and 
appointment of liberals to the Federal 
judiciary. Any changes in the National 
Labor Relations Act will be fought by 
the C.L.O. 


Significance 

The United Mine Workers, with Lewis 
and Murray at C.I.0.’s helm and almost 4 
third of the congress’ membership under 
their direct leadership (Lewis’ mine work- 
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Be recent years it has become al- 
most a maxim among business fore- 
casters that the outlook for the auto- 
mobile industry is the outlook for busi- 
ness. If the maxim holds true this time 
there is ample basis for cheer about 
the next several months unless auto- 
mobile producers are terribly wrong. 
For at the end of the New York auto- 
mobile show last week the producers 
left for home with what they considered 
unfailing evidence of good sales ahead. 
In private conversations their esti- 
mates of production for the next year 
were if anything even more optimistic 
than their public estimates. Last year 
it was quite the reverse. 

The immediate source of this opti- 
mism among the producers was of 
course the public’s reception of their 
new models. But back of this, and per- 
haps equally important in their final 
conclusions, must be put the marked 
recovery of business over a wide front 
since its lows of last summer. Against 
this background of improvement few 
of us could be pessimistic, even if we 
tried. The recovery has been one of our 
most rapid—so rapid that it is hard to 
keep up with the records. 

In general it may be said that the 
lows for business were reached last 
May and June, the exact date depend- 
ing upon the index or industry used as 
a measure. For the Federal Reserve 
Board index of industrial production, 
which is the best blanket index in this 
field, the low point was May. Since 
then, as measured by this index, in- 
dustrial production has recovered just 
about one-half of the ground it lost in 
the depression of last winter and spring. 
To appreciate what this means in vol- 
ume of business one should bear in 
mind that the decline of last winter 
and spring was almost as great as 
took place during all of 1930, 1931, 
and 1932. 

That is the picture for industrial pro- 
duction in general. In the more im- 
portant of our individual industries 
the story is about the same. Steel- 
ingot production, after dropping from 
95 per cent of capacity to 20 per cent, 
is now back above 60. Automobile pro- 
duction and electric-power production 
are both currently running above the 
same period last year, although they 
are well below their previous peaks. 
Bituminous-coal production is still be- 
low the corresponding period last year 
but has regained a full 50 per cent of 
the earlier decline, and crude-oil pro- 
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As Goes the Automobile Industry— 


duction not only is above the com- 
parable 1937 figure but is within strik- 
ing distance of the 1937 high. 

Construction contracts awarded 
make a more complicated pattern. 
From every point of view it is a 
favorable pattern, but one may be 
misled into thinking that it is more 
favorable than actually is the case un- 
less he goes below the figures that ap- 
pear in the headlines. In other words 
it is not sufficient, in order to fit this 
item into the business outlook, merely 
to know that the October awards were 
the largest since March 1931. That 
record is to be accounted for in large 
measure by a sharp rise in publicly 
financed projects. The volume of 
awards for these projects in October 
was the largest in several years—161 
per cent above October 1937. 

When the publicly financed projects 
are eliminated from the figures it is 
found that the increases are more in 
line with the rate of improvement 
noted above for other lines of activity. 
That is, private construction has re- 
gained about one-half of the losses 
suffered in the depression of last winter 
and spring. On a percentage basis the 
increase has been striking, but the 
fact remains that private building still 
has a considerable distance to go be- 
fore it passes its high of last year. 

One more field of recovery perhaps 
should be mentioned—the stock mar- 
ket. Here again it is found that just 
about one-half of the earlier losses have 
been regained. The market’s move- 
ments in both directions have preceded 
the movements in business activity, 
but the net result on the recovery side 
has been about the same. 

So much for the broad recovery pic- 
ture. It is an impressive record and 
amply justifies optimism for the fu- 
ture. But in drawing this conclusion it 
is imperative to bear in mind that so 
far we have had largely only an in- 
dustrial recovery. In other parts of our 
economic system the last six months 
have been less favorable. Agricultural 
income is well below a year ago; the 
railroads and public utilities are not 
yet in a position to undertake needed 
heavy capital outlays; bank loans are 
still declining; employment is lagging. 
None of these need stop the upward 
surge of business at this point but they 
should be a restraint upon the upward 
surge of business confidence. 
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Annual Business Forecast Number 
of FORBES Weighs All Factors Af- 
fecting Outlook for 1939. Prospects 
for Utility and Building Industries 
Carefully Evaluated! 
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After studying and analyzing the greatest 
array of basic business facts ever brought to- 
gether for him, B. C. Forbes weighs the reasons 
for optimism against the reasons for pessimism 
and draws clear-cut conclusions about the busi- 
ness prospects which lie ahead. Here’s an answer 
to how high the present rise will go—to how long 
it will continue. Every forward-looking executive 
and investor will gain valuable information from 
his analytical report on the direction business is 
likely to take in 1939. Use his report in the 
December 15 Forbes to make your own 1939 busi- 
ness forecasts surer, easier, more exact! 


PRESENT RISE BE SUSTAINED? 


HAVE THE UTILITIES FALLEN BEHIND 


THE PROGRESS PARADE? 


Where does the utility industry stand TODAY? 
How will the rearmament program affect it 
TOMORROW ? The December 15 Annual Forecast 
Number will present a dramatic study of how the 
utilities have forged ahead in quality of service, 
in technical developments, in rates and in new 
uses of its service against government opposition 
and other odds. What will government defense 
program mean to future earnings—to expansion 

to the millions with millions invested in util- 
ities—to the millions employed by utilities? Read 
this authoritative report—it’s crammed with 
human interest, with drama, with inspiration, 
with significance to investors and to everyone 
with a stake in business. 


IS PRESENT BUILDING ACTIVITY BUILT 
ON SAND OR BED ROCK? 


Because so many business observers believe the 
state of business in general next year will depend 
largely on the state of the building industry, 
Forbes in its December 15 Annual Forecast Num- 
ber will tell what is happening in the building 
industry NOW and what's likely to happen in 
1939. Advance reports indicate a 9 billion dollar 
building year. To present a report that is 
authoritative in every detail, Forbes has chosen 
L. Seth Schnitman, the nation’s foremost expert 
on the building industry and consulting economist 
to the building trade, to dig out the facts. 


ANNUAL BUSINESS FORECAST NUMBER 
INCLUDED WITH TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION! 


We would like to send a copy of 
this important Business Forecast 
Number to every executive but, be- 
cause supply will be limited and in 
order to avoid “curiosity” requests, 
we are obliged to limit distribution 
to Forbes trial subscriptions of 16 
issues for $2—just one-half the single- 
copy price! Decide NOW to use this 
Business Forecast Number and the 
many valuable Business Services in 
every issue of Forbes—in 1939! Offer 
good only until December 31. To 
take advantage of this liberal trial 
subscription offer, simply mail cou- 
pon below. Do it TODAY to insure 
receipt of Business Forecast Number 
on publication date! 


po7o FR In and Mail At Once--=-— 
Forbes, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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ers, 612,113; Murray’s Steel Workers Or- 
ganizing Committee, 525,612), retains a 
firm hand on the new organization. How- 
ever, there is little evidence of discontent 
with the U.M.W.’s leadership, its New 
Deal philosophy, and its refusal to recog- 
nize any rebuke to militant unionism in 
recent election returns. 

Lewis’ break with the Left, though 
later smoothed over with a public declara- 
tion that the C.I.0. favors Bridges’ West 
Coast policies, indicates he does not in- 
tend to permit the C.I.O. to veer much 
further to the Left. 

The statement of policy regarding peace 
with the A.F. of L. leaves the door ajar, 
but by ignoring the arbitration proposal 
of Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins 
(Newsweek, Oct. 24) the convention 
made it clear that the C.I.0. is not anxious 
to place the fate of industrial unionism in 
the hands of outsiders. The next move, 
possibly appointment of a fact-finding 
board, is expected from President Roose- 
velt. Absence of convention criticism of 
the International Ladies Garment Work- 
ers for pulling out of C.I.0. (Newsweek, 
Nov. 21) indicates President David Du- 
binsky may be able to utilize his inde- 
pendence as a middle ground for nego- 
tiations. 





A.B.A. Meeting 


Business Upturn, New Loans, 
Stressed at Houston Parley 


Although this fall has witnessed one of 
the swiftest recoveries in the country’s 
history, bank loans to business have shown 
little or no improvement. However, the 
nearly 3,000 bankers meeting last week 
in Houston, Texas, for the 64th annual 
convention of the American Bankers As- 
sociation were not only optimistic on the 
business outlook but hopeful that com- 
mercial loans would soon increase. 

They heard H. H. Griswold of Elmira, 
N.Y., E. N. Dekker of Cleveland, and R. 
Elmo Thompson of Tulsa advocate re- 
liance upon installment credit, personal 
loans, and long-term loans to business as 
a means of stimulating credit demand. 
They heard RFC Chairman Jesse Jones 
again urge more liberal lending policies, 
apparently unembarrassed—so delegates 
chuckled—by the fact that his own bank 
in Houston has more than 70 per cent 
of its $47,000,000 resources in cash and 
government bonds. And they resolved that 
American bankers “have never before been 
more eager to make loans.” 

For the most part in speeches and inter- 
views, the bankers reiterated their familiar 
objections to the Administration’s fiscal 
policies, although their tone was more 
moderate than in previous years. Orval W. 
Adams, militant retiring president of the 
A.B.A., did, however, state it was the 
bankers’ duty to warn depositors and the 
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A.B.A. officials: P. D. Houston, R. M. Hanes, P. A. Benson 


public that a “governmental policy of 
reckless lending and spending” could end 
only in wiping out their savings. And 
Russel G. Smith, San Francisco banker, 
pointed out that a “stronger degree of 
regulation” of the Federal government’s 
own lending agencies now competing 
with banks was necessary. 

The delegates generally were pleased 
with the harmonious tone of the con- 
vention. There had been some op- 
position to the candidacy of P. D. Hous- 
ton, Tennessee banker, for second vice 
president (and, traditionally, president in 
1940). The now dominant anti-New Deal, 
unit-bank group suspected he leaned 
toward branch banking and worried be- 
cause half the capital of his American Na- 
tional Bank of Nashville came from the 
RFC. But the fight never got to the floor, 
and Houston was elected. 

Philip A. Benson, president of the Dime 
Savings Bank, Brooklyn, became the new 
president of A.B.A. and Robert M. Hanes, 
president of the Wachovia Bank & Trust 
Co., Winston-Salem, N. C., was raised from 
second to first vice president. 


aa 


Six Governors 


Generally considered one of the coun- 
try’s most outstanding examples of region- 
al cooperation, the New England Council 
—composed of leading Yankee business- 
men and sponsored by the six New Eng- 
land governors—devotes itself to promot- 
ing the vast economic interests of that 
compact area. Last week, in Boston, at 
its fourteenth annual conference, the coun- 
cil faced a new problem that compli- 
cated an old one. 

The September hurricane, dramatizing 
the long fought issue of flood control, left 
behind some 4,000,000 feet of felled tim- 
ber (NEwsweEEk, Oct. 24) which must be 
salvaged. The state executives discussed 
plans for orderly marketing of the windfall 
and for the rehabilitation of devastated 
areas. But the talk soon veered to the 


1938 Federal flood-control law; Goy. 
George B. Aiken of Vermont attacked jt 
as a threat to state sovereignty becaug 
of the land and water-taking power 
granted the War Department. He further. 
more advocated a flood-control program 
based on a compact between the four 
states affected and including a number of 
small reservoirs rather than the “pre. 
tentious” ones planned by army engineers, 

Other matters considered by the gov- 
ernors: ways of increasing New England’ 
$500,000,000 annual income from vaca- 
tionists (second only to manufacturing in. 
come), coordination of state highway de. 
partments in establishing trunk routes, 
methods of luring New York World’s Fair 
visitors to New England, and improve- 
ment of the competitive position of the 
area’s industry. 

Sen. Burton K. Wheeler, chairman of 
the Senate interstate commerce commit- 
tee (of Montana but New England-born), 
made headlines for the conference when 
he proposed two bills: one authorizing the 
government to lend railroads money for 
rehabilitation, providing the loans were 
given a prior lien on earnings and assets, 
and another to expedite rail reorganiza- 
tions by a standardized process that would 
“loosen the unjust grip given to holding 
companies.” 

Describing New England’s vital role in 
the industrial-mobilization program, As- 
sistant Secretary of War Louis Johnson 
declared that the Army’s announced goal 
of 2,320 defense plans by 1940 might 
have to be quadrupled “to meet the tre- 
mendous pace the rest of the world is 
setting.” 





Diesel Trucks 


Although passenger cars have captured 
most of the publicity, the potentially most 
significant news in the automotive field 
this year concerns Diesel-powered trucks. 
At the National Motor Truck Show 
New York last week both General Motors 
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and the Dodge Truck Division of Chrys- 
jer Corp. offered Diesel models for the 
frst time. International Harvester Co., 
which formerly sold Diesels only on special 
order, now has twelve models in its regu- 
lar line. 

In both Diesels and non-Diesels the ex- 
hibits at the show revealed that manufac- 
turers are paying greater attention than 
ever before to driver comfort. Cabs are 
roomier; seats, softer and wider; gearshift- 
ing is easier; and windshields have in- 
creased glass area. 


Significance 

Diesel trucks first appeared in any con- 
siderable number in 1932, but by the end 
of 1937, according to the magazine Diesel 
Progress, there were only 5,800 on the 
roads. Mostly they are in 24%- and 38-ton 
sizes, since Diesels as yet are profitable 
only in heavy-duty operations. Their chief 

Gor, advantage is economy: burning cheap fuel 
ked it oil instead of gasoline, a Diesel truck can 
ecallse MF be run for about half the cost of a com- 
powers MF parable gasoline model. On the other hand, 
urther- the initial cost is much higher; General 
rogram Mi \fotors engineers figure that a Diesel must 
© four HR he driven some 50,000 miles to make up 
ber of for this price differential. 

iad Reflecting lower production costs of 
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neers. ME trucks in general, leading manufacturers 
© 80V M announced prices on 1939 models ranging 
pland’s from $40 to $100 less than for similar ve- 
_ Vaca BE jicles last year. Although truck sales 
ing I HE showed a smaller percentage decline this 
ay de- year than passenger-car sales, statisticians 
routes, j 


's Fai look for a 30 to 40 per cent increase in 
S Fal BM truck output in 1939. 





prove- 
of the 
an of Crop Cuts 
mmit- ; 
born), Wheat Land to Bear Burden 
bers of New Acreage Allotment 
*y for \ r . 

wns i pproximately 365,000,000 acres of land 
adil are under cultivation in the United States. 
aniza- To restrict farm production, cut surpluses, 
would and raise prices, the government this year 
sIding asked farmers to plant only 282,500,000 

acres to “soil depleting” crops such as 

ale is wheat, cotton, corn, tobacco, and _ rice. 


ts Full compliance was not achieved and 
: greatly restricted plantings did not elimi- 


hnson 

| goal Me M2te surpluses. Last week the 1939 goal 
night was set at 275,000,000 acres. This, said 
e tre- Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. Wallace, 


jd is @ “ould be sufficient to produce crops for 
domestic requirements and all possible 
export demand. 

Wheat growers will absorb the entire 
cut, through reduction of their allotment 
from 62,500,000 to 55,000,000 acres. The 

tured fm “lton goal stays the same, between 
most  ~'2290,000 and 29,000,000 acres, far below 
field the normal 40,000,000 acres. Other allot- 
ucks. ments: corn, 94,000,000 to 97,000,000 
w in actes; rice, 850,000 to 880,000; potatoes, 
3,100,000 to 3,300,000; general crops, 
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145,000,000 to 150,000,000. Compliance 
with the allotments, which are broken 
down by states, counties, and townships 
to individual dirt farmers, is voluntary, 
but the government’s bait is subsidies 
totaling $71°,000,000. 





Significance 


The Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration does not expect 100 per cent com- 
pliance with the new program but is 
hoping that farm-law changes can be 
staved off for at least another year to 
givé the act of 1938 a trial. The law went 
into effect after the 1938 winter wheat 
had been sown and the farmers were 
ready to plant their other crops. This re- 
sulted in a total 1938 wheat acreage 
18,500,000 above the government’s goal. 
Indications are that 46,000,000 acres of 
1939 winter wheat were planted this fall. 
If spring planting follows the usual ratio, 
only about 9,000,000 surplus wheat acres 
will be harvested in 1939. 





Trust Busters 


New Deal Lawyers Shoving 
Monopoly Inquiry to Rear 


With excitement over the forthcoming 
monopoly probe somewhat diminished, 
numerous industrialists recently have come 
to realize that an equally important phase 
of the Administration’s program consists of 
more and bigger antitrust-law prosecutions. 
The 90-odd lawyers in the antitrust divi- 
sion of the Department of Justice (Theo- 
dore Roosevelt’s famous trust-busting 
campaign utilized only five) have been 
working hard of late, and the department 
now has 37 antitrust cases pending. Mean- 
while the only definite news from the 
Temporary National Economic Commit- 
tee, the group in charge of the monopoly 
investigation, is that hearings will begin 
around Dee. 1. 

Last week brought intimation of a 
possible new line of prosecutions when the 
economic section of the Justice Depart- 
ment revealed that for the past six months 
it has been conducting “a widespread 
general study”—still far from complete— 
of the building-materials industry. 

Another development in the antitrust 
picture was the announcement that on 
Nov. 1, following more than a year’s in- 
vestigation by government agents, a 
Federal grand jury in Chicago indicted 
97 individuals, companies, and trade as- 
sociations in the milk and ice-cream in- 
dustries for alleged violations of the Sher- 
man Law. One indictment charged a con- 
spiracy on the part of the major companies, 
aided by public officials and labor-union 
men, to limit the supply of milk in the 
Chicago area and fix prices at the expense 
of independents and public. The other 
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This Winter’s Outstanding Game 


There’s endless variety and good fun in this 
sensational Crossword Card Game, which 
has become ““The Rage of Two Continents!” 
2 to7 players — or solitaire. Double the fun for lar, 
groups with TWO PACKS. Crisp TWO-COLO 
cards with letters and scoring numbers. Single Pack, 
50c — Double Pack, Gold Box, $1.00. 
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PEG CHOW (Parker Brothers’ Chinese 
Checkers) and TELKA, a still more excit- 
ing game, are both played on this board. 
TELKA is a jumping and capturing game unsur- 
passed for 2 or 4 players, and unequalled as a_partner- 
ship game for 4. We especially recommend TELKA. 
Standard Edition, $1.50 — Junior Edition, $1.00. 
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indictment, aimed at ice-cream manu- 
facturers throughout the country, charged 
conspiracy to prevent the sale and use 
of “counter freezers,” by which retailers, 
restaurants, and hospitals might make their 
own ice cream. 

Defendants in one or the other of the 
actions—including such well-known names 
as the Borden Co., National Dairy Prod- 
ucts Corp., the Pure Milk Association, the 
Milk Wagon Drivers Union, the Ice Cream 
Manufacturers Association, and Dr. Her- 
man N. Bundesen, president of the Chicago 
Board of Health—issued statements pro- 
testing their innocence and declaring they 
would fight the charges. 


Significance---- 


Executives in the milk industry feel that 
the principal point at issue is similar to 
that involved in the Madison, Wis., oil 
prosecution last winter (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 
31): whether certain cooperative activities 
within an industry to stabilize prices 
violate the antitrust laws. Testimony at 
the trial should also throw light on the 
oft-disputed questions of why there is such 
a difference between the cost of milk to the 
consumer and the price the farmer re- 
ceives, and to what extent this spread is 
justified. 

Behind the building-trades inquiry lies 
the feeling, frequently expressed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, that the expected con- 
struction boom last year didn’t materialize 
because of the rapid rise in building-ma- 
terials prices and labor costs late in 1936 
and early in 1937. With construction in 
recent months showing a sensational up- 
turn, some officials are fearful lest another 
rise in prices halt this activity. Actually, 
there is little statistical foreshadowing of 
this rise, since the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics index of building-materials prices, 
currently 89 per cent of the 1926 average, 
is 5 points lower than a year ago. 





Instructive— 


How to Operate UNperR THE WaAGE- 
Hour Law. By Alexander Feller and Jacob 
E. Hurwitz. 248 pages. Alexander, New 
York. $3.50. The authors show to whom 
the law applies, discuss its enforcement, 
describing in particular how a concern may 
be liable for the violations of others, and 
forecast probable future interpretations. 


RevENvE Bonps. By John F. Fowler Jr. 
249 pages. Index. Harpers, New York. $3. 
The first book to discuss the nature and 
uses of this type of municipal financing, 
which has had a striking growth under the 
impetus of the PWA. The author suggests 
methods of appraising the investment mer- 
its of such securities and outlines the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of their use 
from the taxpayers’ point of view. 


CapitaAL CONSUMPTION AND ApJusT- 
MENT. By Solomon Fabricant. 271 pages. 
National Bureau of Economic Research, 


New York. $2.75. A technical treatise deal- 
ing with both accounting and economic 
measures of consumption and change in 
tangible fixed capital. Elaborate statistics 
on this complicated subject are assembled 
and analyzed. 





WEEK IN BUSINESS 


Business Notes 


The Royal Bank of Canada announced 
it was closing its branches in Panama be- 
cause of the new law compelling banks to 
invest in Panama securities (NEWSWEEK, 
Nov. 7) ... Assistant Attorney General 
Arnold said the Department of Justice 
was concerned with advertising (NEws- 
WEEK, Nov. 21) only when “used as an 
instrument of fraud or conspiracy toward 
some illegal end” ... As part of its broad 
study of the insurance business (NEws- 
WEEK, Aug. 15), the SEC began a survey 
of the records of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. 


Men and Money 

Two of the biggest “ifs” in the re- 
covery outlook have been the revival of 
capital-goods industries to put men to 
work and revival of the investment 
market to put money to work. The Mon- 


“ 





Wide World 


President Queeny of Monsanto 


santo Chemical Co. will join the still small 
number of corporations contributing to 
both factors through issuance on Dec. 8 
of 50,000 shares of preferred stock. The 
proceeds will be used for capital addi- 
tions, plant replacements, and improve- 
ments, according to President Edgar M. 
Queeny. 


Discrepancy 

The Department of Agriculture and the 
Cotton Textile Institute seem to have 
different views on the future of rayon. A 


—— [= 





departmental committee appointed }y 
Secretary Wallace to study developmen, 
in synthetic fibers reported: “Some fy, 
ther expansion in the use of rayon jn the 
next few years is to be expected, but yp 
such tremendous relative gains as those 
of the past are likely.” Dr. Claudius 7 
Murchison, the institute’s president, tolj 
an audience at Duke University, Durhan, 
N.C.: “Recent technical advances in tay. 
on production and treatment have been 
revolutionary and show no signs of fj). 
tering. The continued upward trend of th 
article seems assured.” The government 
study, however, was completed before 4p. 
nouncement of the new fiber, “Yarn 6g” 
or Nylon (Newsweek, Oct. 31). 


British Pay Cut? 


Workers on England’s railways foun 
special reason for gratification over pre. 
dictions that the Anglo-American trade 
pact (see page 7) would stimulate Britis) 
business activity. Only a week before, the 
four main-line English railways had serve) 
warning that “some relief” from high 
labor costs would be sought in 1939, if 
complete financial returns for 1938 wer 
no more favorable than now expected, 
Gross revenues of the roads for the first 
43 weeks of 1938 were £5,000,000, o 
about 5 per cent below the 1937 level, 
The drop is attributed chiefly to the trade 
recession, truck competition in England 
being as yet a much less serious problem 
than in the United States. 


New Officers 


“T am now 75 years of age,” observed 
Clarence M. Woolley, explaining his resig- 
nation as president and chairman of the 
American Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
Corp. after 50 years in the company’ 
service. Directors elected Henry M. Reed, 
president of the subsidiary Standard Sani- 
tary Manufacturing Co., to succeed 
Woolley as president of the parent con- 
pany. Rolland J. Hamilton continues 
president of the subsidiary American R:- 
diator Co. . . Donald B. Gillies, vice pres- 
dent of Republic Steel Corp., was elected 
president of the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers. A 
football star at Michigan College of Mir- 
ing and Technology in the early ‘Ms, 
Gillies later operated copper mines i 
Mexico during the Madero revolution and 


the Pancho Villa raids. 


Trends 


Building contracts awarded in Octobet 
amounted to $357,698,000, according to 
the F. W. Dodge Corp. This was the 
highest total since March 1931 and ai 
increase of 75 per cent over the 1937 
level. 


> 


Department-store sales for the week 
ended Nov. 12 were only 1 per cent 
smaller than in the same period of last 
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Wide World 
Test: This picture was made as 
Jersey City Police Capt. Peter Quail 








a (back turned) ripped signs from two 
8 wer fm men who were picketing a clothing 
oo shop in the city. The action was be- 
00. oc fe lieved to be the first move in Mayor 

level. MM Frank Hague’s attempt to test Fed- 


dew: eral Judge William Clark’s order 


roblem fi forbidding interference with labor 
organizations. 





year, the Federal Reserve Board an- 








yen nounced. This was the smallest loss since 

of the Ma Catly September. 

nitary Hi = Production of cars and trucks in the 

panys week ended Nov. 19 is estimated at 

Reed, HM 96,735 units by Ward’s Reports. This 

Sat: @% compared with 86,300 units in the pre- 

seceel HF ceding week and 85,757 for the comparable 

com- B® 1937 period. 

les as 

n Ra- 

pres AVIATION 

lected 

< : Washington’s Airport 

Min- After twelve years of haggling over a 

90s, HH site, the national capital began work last 

es in f/m Week on a huge air terminal at Gravelly 

n and /™ Point, Va., almost 2 miles south of the 
present Hoover-Washington airport but 
still “ten minutes’ drive” from the business 
district. 

ake By June 30, 1940, sand pumped from 

ts the Potomac and earth trucked from a 

: the near-by hill will form the base for a sys- 


d any “™ of long concrete runways. Huge 
1937 hangars will accommodate the three air 
lines serving Washington, while the pas- 

senger terminal is heralded as a model for 

week J the nation. A big office building will take 
cent # care of the 3,000 employes of the Civil 

t Jast J Aeronautics Authority. The cost will be 








$9,000,000 —$6 300,000 from PWA, $2,700,- 
000 from WPA. 


{ In New York last week, Mayor Fiorello 
La Guardia ceremoniously signed leases 
allotting three big hangars at the North 
Beach Airport to American Airlines, one 
to United Air Lines, and two to TWA. 
Thus he insured that his pet $28,000,000 
air terminal (Newsweek, Aug. 8) will in 
fact be the principal aerial entry into the 
New York district, not Newark, as at 
present. 





AVIATION NOTES 







For two years airmen have heard ru- 
mors that the Wright Aeronautical Corp. 
was working at Paterson, N.J., on a huge 
four-row* radial engine with 36 cylinders 
designed to turn out 3,000 horsepower. 
Last week Guy W. Vaughn, the Wright 
president, “was in no position” to confirm 
details. But he did announce that Wright 
was building fourteen big test houses for 
use in the “routine” tests of engines up to 
that horsepower—which meant to the 
airmen that Wright has finished develop- 
ment work and is ready to market an 
engine twice as large as the 1,500-horse- 
power Wright Double-Row Cyclone, cur- 
rently the world’s largest radial. 


{ Pan American Airways’ first big Boeing 
“super-clipper” has finished its factory 
flight tests at Seattle and will soon be 
through with government trials for its 
commercial license. In 30 to 60 days it 
should be ready for service. The first of 
five sister ships is undergoing final as- 
sembly, while the others are nearing that 
stage. Still undisclosed is whether Pan 
American will use its first Boeings to bol- 
ster its transpacific service, skeletonized 
since the loss of the Hawaii Clipper, or 
send them east to open transatlantic 
schedules. 


{On Nov. 12, Manuel Carassa, million- 
aire Peruvian mine owner suffering from 
gallstones, boarded a plane in Lima, Peru. 
Fifty-two hours later he was driven up to 
the doors of the Mayo Clinic at Rochester, 
Minn. Surgeons operated immediately. 
Last week, as Carassa “rested quietly,” 
air-line press agents were plugging a new 
demonstration of air-line efficiency. From 
Cristobal, C.Z., northward the 4,675-mile 
flight had been made in regular scheduled 
aircraft—Pan American to Miami; Eastern 
Air Lines to Chicago; Northwest Airlines 
to Rochester. 


{ Swept on by 200-mile-an-hour speed, a 
big Army Douglas B-18 scythed through 
150 yards of forest near Lagrange, Ga., 
last week before it burst into flame. Six 
army flyers died in the wreckage; another, 
a few hours later. 





*Equivalent to four nine-cylinder engines 
lined up on a single crankshaft. 
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GALA NEW YEAR’S CRUISE 
to Havana on the Manhattan 
6 DAYS - DEC. 27th - $75 up 


se 
2 MID-WINTER VACATIONS 
to Nassau, Kingston, Havana 
JAN. 27th—s. s. Manhattan 
FEB. 11th—s.s.Washington 
10 DAYS + $127-50 up 
Ask your Travel Agent for details or 


US.LINES 


ONE BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
216 N. Michigan Ave. ,Chicago : 665 Market St., 
San Francisco + 19 King St., East, Toronto 

Offices in other principal cities 
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Perspective 
by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Wrong-Way Arnold 


cf. of the most engaging charac- 
teristics of that academic funnyman, Mr. 
Thurman Arnold of Princeton, Yale, Har- 
vard and, now, of the Department of 
Justice, is his intellectual habit, when- 
ever he has the ball, of turning around 
and running over his own goal line. 

It is easier for Mr. Arnold to get a wide 
hearing for his humor than it used to be 
because he has what is known to the 
trade as “a platform.” Mr. Arnold doesn’t 
have to pick just any old time or place to 
speak his pieces nowadays. Since he has 
gone into the Department of Justice, he 
can await the tense moment of specific 
action by his Division to deliver one of 
his delightful essays, and there is no 
dearth of publicity for Arnoldesqueries 
when they are appended to official an- 
nouncements. 

Mr. Arnold’s technique is a good deal 
like that of the Honorable O’Daniel of 
Texas, who tosses in with a_ political 
speech a bit of first-class entertainment. 
But it is unique in the field of judicial 
administration and would be less dis- 
tinctive there only if the Supreme Court 
should begin reading all long and technical 
decisions to the accompaniment of preci- 
sion dancing by a comely chorus. 

About two weeks ago Mr. Arnold 
availed himself of the opportunity af- 
forded by the “consent decree” in the 
Ford-Chrysler case to announce and de- 
velop the idea that competitive adver- 
tising was an economic waste and a breed- 
er of monopoly. The audience booed. And 
so Mr. Arnold, feeling that he had been 
misunderstood, came back with a state- 
ment of a thousand words saying, in ef- 
fect, that his first statement was not 
descriptive of the law as it stands. It seems 
that Mr. Arnold was just letting people 
know, if they were interested, what he 
thought about advertising. Assistant At- 
torneys General used to be hired to tell 
us what the law was. Under the new dis- 
pensation it seems to be their job to tell 
us what the law isn’t. 

“Monopoly,” says Mr. Arnold, “is fos- 
tered when advertising is used to put 
competitors at a disadvantage, for the 
sole reason that they do not have re- 
sources sufficient to expend equally large 
sums in advertising particular products or 
the services of particular companies.” 
Anyone who wanted to pursue this aston- 
ishing idea would inevitably come to the 
conclusion that all competition is activity 
in restraint of trade. One fellow tries to 


restrain the trade of the other fellow by 
taking his customers away. Get it? Com- 
petition is monopoly. Or vice versa. 

It is not that Mr. Arnold objects to 
advertising as such, but apparently he ob- 
jects to your advertising your goods if 
you use your right name. Away back in 
the dead, dark past before the great light 
came over the hills and Mr. Arnold opened 
his dewy book of enlightenment, you 
would have gotten into trouble if you fol- 
lowed that tack. There used to be laws 
requiring the proper labeling of products, 
and so on. 

Anyhow, Mr. Arnold says that when 
you are little you cannot spend any money 
advertising because you haven’t got it, 
and when you get big and have the money 
you can’t spend it because somebody else 
hasn’t got it. Elsewhere he says that 
“when advertising stresses the peculiar 
qualities of common goods under a par- 
ticular name competitors must either go 
out of business or spend large sums of 
money in building up their own trade 
names for the same common commodity.” 
Does this mean that a thing may be 
wrong if you do it alone, but it is not 
wrong if somebody else can find the money 
to do it too? 

Mr. Arnold’s point seems to be that 
competition becomes unfair if one party 
has a well-known trade name whereas a 
competitor has no such well-known name. 
I don’t know why this shouldn’t apply to 
Mr. Arnold himself. When he says some- 
thing now his statement carries the name 
of Assistant Attorney General of the 
United States, whereas such competitors 
as Eddie Cantor or Bugs Baer are denied 
that advantage. Is this fair? 





The Proof of the Pudding 


The Anglo-American trade agree- 
ment signed last week has been generally 
acclaimed not only on the ground that it 
will benefit American industry and agri- 
culture, but on the ground that it is a 
move in the direction of establishing a 
vast area of free trade, or freer trade, 
among democratic nations. 

It would be cheering, indeed, if both 
these things were to prove true. Yet it is 
hard not to be somewhat skeptical about 
the results of this agreement, which is 
based on the assumption that tariff bar- 
riers are the only or the principal ob- 
stacles to the flow of goods between na- 
tions in the modern world. 

That is the theory. The reality, unfor- 
tunately, is apt to be less pleasant. Take, 
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for example, the case of wheat. The Amer. 
ican farmers are pretty worried about t}, 
surplus and were doubtless hoping th, 
the treaty would help them move a 2004 
deal of it. But there is little reason to }y. 
lieve that, when the South American qj 
Australian wheat comes into the marky 
next January or February, the differentiy 
in price will not exclude our wheat from 
Great Britain just as effectively a; , 
tariff barrier might. All that the treay 
will have accomplished will be a reqdy. 
tion, by a few cents, of the differentiy 
now operating against our wheat in {hy 
world market. This story may not } 
written for some time to come, but jp. 
telligent farm leaders are already ponde. 
ing it, and our Secretary of Agricultyy 
apparently shares their misgivings. 

This is not to suggest that, taken as, 
whole, the treaty’s effects on Americay 
agriculture and industry will be advery 
The mixture of good and bad is so con. 
plex as to preclude generalization. But ji 
is to suggest that the only realistic way 
to insure a beneficial movement of trate 
is to specify in a treaty that at least 
minimum amount of goods will be ¢- 
changed. 

It is possible to look upon the Anglo. 
American treaty as a sign of solidarity 
between English-speaking democracies 
plainly directed against the Fascist states, 
But the extent of its contribution to 
“solidarity” will be determined by the 
extent to which the United Kingdom 
actually opens up markets for American 
products. And that remains to be seen 
Certainly there is no evidence that Eng. 
land is letting slip many opportunities to 
facilitate her business with the Germar- 
Italian bloc. There is a brisk trade going 
on between England and Germany, and 
no indication whatever that England i. 
tends to forgo it for political reasons. 

The people of the United States are an 
eminently practical people. They know 
that a car doesn’t start on a level road jus 
because you release the brake, that the 
car doesn’t leap into action until you tum 
on the engine and step on the gas. So with 
trade. Our goods will not necessarily move 
because a treaty has been signed providing 
for the lowering of some trade barriers. 
“The way to trade is to trade.” 






















































‘Alaric Is Back’ 


I covet the eloquence that enabled 
Father Robert I. Gannon, S. J., to say o 
recent events in Europe: “What Cardinal 
Faulhaber and Cardinal Innitzer can se 
tonight through broken panes of glass 
the same influence that St. Jerome sa" 
through his tears when they told him 
Rome was burning, the same _ influence 
that was sweeping over Northern Africa 
when Augustine turned his face to the 
wall and died . . . Alaric is back.” 
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Orchids for Christmas, a business idea for the New 
Year. The idea—a straight look at your product is the 
shortest distance to a sale. Packaged in transparent 
Monsanto Vue-Pak, protected but not concealed, your 
product can help sell itself. 

Every Product In Its Own Showcase 
Orchids, ornaments, overshoes, virtually anything sold 
or displayed or delivered in a box, gains added buy- 
appeal in Vue-Pak. On store shelves it takes the spot- 
light—but more often the Vue-Pak’d product wins the 
feature position in counter and window displays. 
There is a weight of Vue-Pak for virtually every use 
— producing light, rigid packages. It takes printing 
readily, fabricates into any practical shape, is usable for 


complete transparent packages or with other materials. 
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For the customer, Vue-Pak enhances the value of 


product and pros ides a permanent container for re- 


For the merchant, it affords opportunity for dis 


without mark-downs due to soiling. For the manu 


turer, it provides assurance that the customer will 


miss seeing his product on the counter or shelf. 
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Your Samples are Ready 


amples of Monsanto Vue-Pak and the name of 5 


nearest Vue-Pak package fabricator will be supp 


promptly in response to your letter to Monsanto Ch 


ical Company, Plastics Division, Springfield, Ma 


chusetts. 


Plastics Division 


district 


offices also are 


your service in New York, Chicago, Detroit, St. Lo 


Los Angeles, and Montreal, Canada. 
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